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ATHEMATICS, Classics, and Modern | 


Languages.—A TUTOR, of long experience in the courses of 
instruction pursued at the public schools and colleges, who can offer the 
highest testimonials, gives LESSONS in the Greek and Latin C lassics, | 
the French and German Language 6, and every branch of Mathematics. 
Terms, 2s. per hour at the pupil's residence. 


Address Mr. WHITEMAN, Woodwell's Library, 62, 
ARGATE.— 


Oxford-street. 
N GROVE-HOUSE 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 


Berners-street, 





| (THE MISSES 
friends and the pabli 


| nate on the 26th July, 


38, Torriano Té ~~, Gloucester-place, 


entish Town, London, 
WILSON hee to inform their 


that the Midsummer Vacation will termi- 
when they wiil tinue to RECEIVE into their 


| Establishment a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to Board and 


PREPARA- | 


studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can | 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers | 


to the — of those intrusted to his care. 
on application. 


References, &e. forwarded 





| together with another Boy of Twelve, 


LOWEST )FT-BY-THE-SEA, SUFFOLK.— | 


A Married Clergyman, M. A. long accustomed to tuition, and 
aided by a resident tutor and competent master, has VACA 


for a few additional PUPILS, Sons of Gentlemen, ander fifteen years of 


NCIES | 


age. His house, which is very large, stands ona high elevation facing | 
sea. 


| 
Application for terms and all particulars may be made either to the 
Rev. R. PARKINSON, Arnold House, Lowestoft; or to the Rev. FRANCIS | 


QUNNINGHAM, Hon. Canon of Norwich, and Vicar 
Suffolk, 


DUCATION.—A Cler rgym man, married, 

4 much experience, with extensive premises at the West-End, 
RECEIVES into his family TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN. The 
course of Instruction secures a solid preparation for the Public Schools, 
Universities, &c. French, German, Italian, and Drawing by foreign 
masters. 
system is sound and the treatment of the pupils truly — 
Address “ Rev. Q. C.," Hereford Lodge, Old Brompton, Londen. 


DUCATION.—WANTED, in a LADIES’ 
SCHOOL a well-educated young LADY to ASSIST in Teaching 
English and Music. 
further instruction, with a comfortable home, would find this a 
desirable opportunity. 
Address “ A. C.” (No. 293), CriTIC Office. 


Eee: ATION.—A Wr angler, formerly Scholar 


and Mathematical Prizeman at Caius C ollege, C ‘ambridge, at 
present engaged in Private Tuition, will be resident in Brighton during 
the months of July, August, and September, and wishes to increase their 
number. He will be happy to assist any person reading for moderate 
Mathematical Honours, or the ordinary degree, or to prepare any Pupils 
for the University. 
Address, “ L. G.,” Messrs. M‘Millan's, Booksellers, Cambridge. 


{,DUCATION SCHOOL in BRIGHTON. 

—A Lady, highly ae is extremely anxious to RECOMMEND 

a verve SCHOOL in Brighton. Her two sons are placed under the 

care of the gentleman whose school she names. The pupils are well 

worked, and a solid foundation laid. The Lady's sons are extremely 

appy. Every kindness and attention shown them. Their re ligious 

and moral conduct watched, and gentlemanly manners inculcated. The 
Lady will be most happy to answer any inquiries. 

Address, “ W. G.” Post-office, Brighton. 


DUCATION.-—SOUTH COAST of DEVON. 

—There will be VACANCIES for a limited Number of YOUNG 

LADIES after the Midsummer Vacation, in the Establishment of the 
Misses GERMON, at South Coombe House, Paingtov, near Torquay. 

The House is commodious, and replete with every domestic comfort, 
and commands a view of Torbay. It is situated within Two Miles of a 
Railway Station, is in a healthy locality, and very near to a fine beach, 
which offers every facility for Sea-Bathing. 

Able Masters attend to teach the Languages; 
religious, as well as accomplished, Education can be obtained at this 
Establishment, in conjunction with the comforts of a Maternal Home 

The best References can be given, both in Town and Country 
(ineluding the Parents of Pupils already educated at the School). 

Address, the Misses GERMON, South Coombe House, Paington, 
near Torquay. 


{;DUCATION by the SEA-SIDE.—WE 

4 PARK SCHOOL, WELLINGTON-HOUSE, 
Mare, Somerset. The Rev. JOSEPH HOPKINS, assisted by 
able Masters, continues to receive a limited number of YOU NG 
GENTLEMEN, to impart to them a finished Commercial, Classical, 
Mathematical, and Scriptural Education. 

Wellington House, besides being well situated, ventilated, and 
commodious, is very convenient for Sea-bathing, offers the advantage 
of a good Vlay-ground, and is immediately contiguous to the 
Rural Walks. 

Weston has long been eelebrated as a place most favourable to the 
Health and Vigour of the Young; is accessible from the Western, 
South-Western, Midland Counties, the Principality of Wales, and 
Ireland ; while it is within Four or Six Hours’ ride of the Metropolis, 
by the Great- Western, and Bristol and Exeter Railways. 


%,* Wellington House is to be Let during the Midsummer Vacation. 


DUCATION 


4 SCHOOL, in the Country of established respectability is desirous 
of filling some VACANCIES occuring after the Midsummer Vacation 
with the Daughters of Gentlemen, to whom she would make a great 
reduction in her terms, charging for the Board and English Education, 
French and Italian, Pianoforte [and Singing, 
(in various styles), but 25 Guineas per annum. 

e House, an excellent one, is pleasantly situated. 
Parisian Lady resides in the House. 

References can be given to many Clergymen, and to the Pupils who 
have just completed their E ducation ; and the arrangements for Edu- 
cation will be found yer superior. 
Address, p.p. “J. 8. are of Mesars. Rec 


ce 
London. 
y DS Ab AY aa bl ra 
N ENTAL AFFECTIONS are 

ness becomes deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are placed under 
the care of those who have paid attention to mental disorders. 
ACOMB HOUSE, situated at the extremity of the pleasant and 
healthy village of ACOMB, about two miles from York, which is 
easily accessible at all times, presents great advantages for the relief 
and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the privacy 
of the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCALFB, many 
resident MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT of the YORK ASYLUM 
[tecommoduting 160 patients), resides at ACOMB HOUSE, where he 
ECEIVES a very limited number of LADIES and GE , who 
are waited on by kind and experienced attendants, acting | under Mr. 
METCALFE'S personal directions. ACOMB HOUSE is furnished and 
conducted as a private residence ; the inmates join the family at meals, 
church, and daily private devotions; take regular exercise, walking, 
riding, or driving; and have books, papers, music, billiards, and 
various games provided for their amusement and occupation; whilst 

@very care is used to aid recovery and i improveme nt. 
Many medical men reside in York, eminent for their success in the 
} ore of mental disease, whose additional opinion could be readily 


Tor pasttoclaze apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Acomb House, York, 

















STON 


Weston- taty = 





An experienced 


ves, 113, Cheapside, 





RELIEVED 


| Woop & Co. 


Dancing and Drawing | 


‘ : | 
in many cases only By early removal from home, before the ill- 





of Lowestoft, } 


of | 


Educate. ; 
The Misses W. pay the strictest attention to the health and domestic | 
comfort of their Pupils. 
A Vacancy has occurred for 
Terms moderate, 


PRIVATE ~ TUITION. —An Unmarried 
middle-aged Rector in Suffolk, who, until within a few months, 
waa & Master in a Public School, wishes to receive into his house TWU 
BOYS between the ages of Eleven and Fourteen, to be Educated, and, 
to constitute his Family. He | 
teaches the Classies on the Public-School system; the Cambridge 
course of Mathematics ; French, German, and Italian, the first of which | 
he speaks perfec and will readily ade awe his instruction either to a 
subsequent Uni ity or Commercial course. Good Masters can be 
bad from a considerable neighbouring town. He would wish to see | 
his pupils on the 25th of July. Terms 702. per annum. ; 
Address (prepaid) the I A., care of Messrs. Jackson and Frost, 
Booksellers, Bury St. Edmunds, 


an Articled Pupil. 
furwarded on application 


S CONCERT “ROOMS, “HANOVER- 

—-HERR L. JANSA begs to ¢ that he will 

‘ MORNING CONCERT at the tooms on 
MOND: AY, 20, at half-past Two o'Clock. 

The Ore be stra will be full and complete, and 


| Symphony, composed by HERR JANSA. 


Prospectuses will be sont with Testimonials to show that the | 


| various Classes of English 


One wishing to obtain the benefit of experience | 


| the 18th of JUNE, 


and a sound and | 


| Spanish mahogany, 


—Just published, gratis, 
CATALOGUE OND-HAND BOOKS in 

Liter including a variety of ch« 
Pictorial vo mostly in excellent condition, and at greatly roducec 
prices, by W. J. CRAWFORD (successor to the late J. Dowding), 82, 
ee Bs Bell London. If required by post, a stamp to be for- 
warded. 


\HEAP BOOKS 


/ Part XI, 


tt 
the 





THE WELLINGTON and UNITED 
SERVICES BENEV INSTITU TION 

The FIRST ANNUAL MI I SUBSCRIBERS to thie 
INSTITUTION will be held at WILLIS'S ROOMS on SATURDAY, 
1253, at ONE o’c fo Pp a 
A full attendance of Subscribers is re 
12, Pail Mall East, HE NR Y 

May, 1853. 


dHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATU 


MANUFACTORY, Charlotte- terrace, Barnsbury-road, Is =i n. 
T. OTTEWILL (from Horne and Co.'s) begs most respectfully to call 
the attention of Gentlemen, Tourists, and Photographers, to the supe- 
riority of his newly-registered DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING ¢ AMI - 
RAS, possessing the efficiency and ready adjustment of the ing 
Camera, with the Portability and Convenience of the Folding Ditto. 
Every description of Apparatus to Order. 


TRITING RAPIDLY IMPROVED.— 
MR. THOMAS CARSTAIRS, of 81, LOMBARD-STREET 

City, the only Teacher of any rational System of Writing now in 
existence continues to give LESSONS to LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 

by which their writing, however imperfect, can b rapidly iinproved 
into a fine and beautiful style. 

Prospectuses of Terms, &c 


“ Carstairs’ Na 
‘* Commercial * Co 


e 


TOMME Y, jun., 


Secretary. 





Slid 


may be had at the Establi 
nal System of Penmanship ; 
y Slips. 


shment. 
“ Antiangular” and 


AL L ISON beg to 
of PIANOFORTES, 
modern and 
rose »F rench walnut-tree, 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any 


LLISON and 
Inspection of their STOCK 
after the most approved designs of 


solicit an 
manufactured 
furniture in 
, from 25 Guineas 
and CHAPPELI 8, 
other House of the same 


4 
nm antiqu 


| name. 


; EW EDITION OF 
OOD S 
SCOTLAND. 


SCOTTISH MUSIC, J 
EDITION of the SONGS 
Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR 


of 
GRAHAM 


W 


| 3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 


best | 
| SURENNE; 


—A Lady conducting a F inishing 


Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and 


Critical Notices. 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 


WORD. 1 vol. 7. 
have all been re-ar d for the Pianoforte by J. 1 


Accom- 


7s. 
The DANCE 
and each volume is led by an Introductory Disser- 


The Airs 
tation written by GEORGE F ARQU H AR GRAHAM, together with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 
Edinburgh, 
street; 


Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO 
and SIMP’KIN and MARSHALL, London. 


NEW P TA. MUSIC. 
pe By 


Marche Triomphale...... 
Les Flocons de Neige 
Minnelied 
Elfenmahrchen 
Le Crepuscolo 
Danse Rustique 
Le Feu Follet 
Moment Joyeux 
Melina Vals 
Concerts des Famille 
Concerts des Famille ( ts ) 
London: CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Reg 
had of all Music sellers. 
Ww M U_ s§ 
R. COCKS and CO. New Burlington-str 
No. 1. HAMILTON'S MODERN LNSTRUCTIONS for the " PIANOFORTE, 
F ingered by Carl Czerny. Forty-second Edition. Price 4s 
2. HAMILTON'S DICTIONARY of 3500 MUSICAL TERMS, by JOHN 
BIsHOP. Fortie th Edition. Price 1s. 4 
No. 3. CLARKE'S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of Music. Twenty- | 
eighth Edition. 1s. aN 
‘Among the numerous elementary works which have yet appeared, 
we must give the palm to those of Messrs. Cocks and Co he fact of 
some of them having passed through nearly forty editions, and that 
the sale of Hamilton's Instructor is now upward of two thousand 
monthly, is a sufficient guarantee for their excellence. Music is of all the 
sciences the most refining and soothing, and there are few persons pos- | 
sessed of any taste who do not wish to obtain some knowledge of it. 
But it is not sufficient to wish for knowledge; to obtain it, 
work ; and we know of no book which will make the 
to the musical student than those forming the 
list above. None need despair of having the ir time fully compe nsated 
who are wise enough to consult such aids to musical knowle 
Vide Huddersfield Examiner, May 26. 
New Burlington-street, London. 


, Dean- 


ANOFORTE 


FERDINAND PRAEGER. 


tomb a wrmonwns 


ent-str et; and may be |} 


= |e © 


we must | 
work more easy 
first three items in the 


will perform a new 


Language, 


| Stoves patented Improvements, economising the consumption of fuel, 


T? ANGLE RS. —Just published, a CATA- 
LOGUE : f Works on Angling and 
may be had gratis, 


« od Selection 
Miscellaneous Boc 
and post free. 
Address W 


1g 
8, in all classes of Literature: 


Smithfield, Tower-hill, London. 


MILLER, 3, Upper East 


T" ) THE CLERGY EXCLUSIVELY whose 

Parochial Labours preclude the possibility of regular compo- 
ion.—On the 20th of June will be published, the FIVE plain, sound, 
pra tical SERMONS for JULY, in ithography, price 10s. on 

livery Single Sermons for any Sunday Also, Queen's Letter, 
Choir, Benefit Society, Holy Communion, Nos. I. and IL., Before and 
After Confirmation, Nos. I. and I., Funeral Sermons, price 2s. 6d. each, 
all sent post free. 

Apply to HENRY F. GAywoon, C. Moody's Lithographic Establish- 
ment, 257, High Holborn. Post-office Orders payable only to HENRY 
F. GAYWoop, High-Holborn Branch. 

Occasional Sermons on all euljocte on reasonable terms. 


THE “LADIES C ‘OMP: \NION 
with Portrait of H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, contains :—The 
Race foF Gold, by Miss Pardoe—The Woman of the Writers, by Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke—The Goldsmith of St. Dennis—The Innkeeper's 
Daughter—Miss Johnson's Lover, by P. Forsyth— Robert Nicoll, by 
Maria Norris—Man as he is, by O. F. Owen—Glendalough, by G M. E 
Campbell—Original Poems by the Lady E. 8. Wortley, C. H. H., Mra. 
Abdy, Calder Campbell, L. Ellfott, W. C. Bennett, &e.—The Chiti’s 
Corner— Gossip from Paris —The Garden — The Work Table, wit! 
Illustrations by Aiguillette—The Toilet, i 


MS 


for - JU NE, 


direct from Paris (coloared 


| Price ls, 


ROGERSON and TUXFORD, Strand. 


PU LLEYN’S COMPENDIUM. 

rol. crown &vo. bound in cloth, pri ’ 
E TYMOL OGICAL COMPEN NDIUM ; 
iventions; relating to 
rli nt, Laws, &e. ; 

ies and Religious 

Epithets and Phr 
Remarkable ( 
Games, Field Sports ; 
Seasons, Months, and D iys 


HE 
or, Portfolio of Origins and I 

Literature, and Govern~ 

ment; Seots ; 

Architecture and Scul; 

Dr Music, 

Scicntifi 

Articles of Dress, &« 

Titles, Dignities, &e. Week; 

Names, Trades, Professions ; Remarkable Loc: 

By WILLIAM PULLEYN 
The Third Edition, revised and improved, by MERTON A. THoMs, Esq, 
Loudon: WILLIAM TEGG and Co. 85, Qos n-street, emnasinneil 


ture ; 
and 


istoms ; 
toms; 


lities, &e. &e. 


QUILL PENS. — WILLIAM. 
REGISTERED CURVED POINT GOLD and STEFI 

best ever and, the only perfec? 
ns nstruction, 
as yet have hoon brought before the 


TO MORE 
FIFE'S 
PENS are the 
instruments for writing 
and entirely different to any that 
public 

Sold by all Stationers, and whole 
63, Cornhill, London. 4 mple b« 
post-free Kelly on rece 
point Pen 


PPHE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most ele- 

gant, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. Any person can use them 
with the greatest ease. Names, 2x> Initiale, ls. 6d.; Numbers, per set, 
2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s.; Motto and Kil Sent post free, with printed 
directions, for Stamps or Post Order 
FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Invenfo 
Queen-street, Holborn. Family Anns and 
charge for search. Arms sketched, 
Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, Names, &e. on Paper 
12s. 6d. 


TO 
packet of Note 

Crest or Initials free « 

30 per cent. cheape 

Paper and Enve ey , 25 fi re 

Note Paper, full 

quires for ls.; lr 

ream ; Sermon pape 

6s. 6d. ; é 

laid Cemented Envelopes, 


in fact, re 


are of 


ale by the Pr 
x of cel 
ipt of 13 postag 


stain 


brated 


and Sole Maker, 


Crests 


19, LITTLE 
no extra 
Improved 
yw Envelopes, 


f und, 


3s. Gd.: painted, 8s. 6d. 


for STAMPING.—A single 
r, or 100 Enve ke stamped with Arms, 
scription of Stationery fu. 
PARKINS and GOTTO's, 
seful Cream- laid 
superior thick ditto, five 
Letter paper, 4s. pe 
from straw, 
rood Cream- 
Queen's- Enve- 


CHARGE 


a 


Pape 


f char, 


ypes. 


er made 
Foolse: ap, 6s 6d 
= 


pe 


P AP E R.— “This approved 
d by the 
its particular & 
wer than the 


tall 


writing wv 
on application. 


ES 
4 to identify the ¢ 
portant in busir 
economical, it admits of 
measuring 54 in. by 8 in. 


r ream, ¢ d 6s. } 


Bordered Envelopes, 9d. per 100: best Wax, 3s. 6c. per 100 super 
over 20s. Carriage paid to any part of the country. 
ALPH’S SE RMON 
admits of more matter, and the width t 
Price 5s. pe 
and Post-mark, 
ss transact saves time ‘ 


ea 
lopes, Is. per dozen; Offic 5s. per 1000; BLack- 
BORDERED CREAM-LAID NOTE P APER (fu 1 size), five quires for ls.; 
VisitingCards printed for Is. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, Is. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
Copy the adress, PARKINS and GOTTO, P per and Envel 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-strest 
| Paper, which has t 
is expressly manufactured for the 
often used, it is much more 
ith either Quill or 3 
Tr + . rm. P 
VELOPE PAPER.—This Paper is designed 
ntents with the Address . 
ar pages 
9s. 6d 


ns: 
three cl 
Price per ream, self-sealing 
k with CRESTS 
4 thoroughly ad 2,000 Superfine Satin 
lopes for 21s harge for Engraving Steel Die. 
y. RALPH, 36, Throgmorton-stre¢ 


‘AUTION.—To 
Shi rs, Outfitters, 
that some t 

time past, been imposi 

others a spurious articl 

MARKING INK, this i tice, 
»prictor and Manuf: r of th id 

Traveller or auth« persons to 

ng from my Establishment for the r 

Thi Caution is published by me to prev 

Public, and serious injury to my salt I 

Widow of the late John Bond , Long-lane, 


[RAWING-ROOM YM STOVES.—A large 
hand collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the drawi 
dining-room, embracing all the newest designs, is always ON SA 
the Stove and Fender department of DEANE, DRAY, and Co.'s ¢ - 
lishment. They have applied to these and other classes of Register 


SNVELOPES on the 
hesive, or Cream Laid 


t, Bank. 


Tradesmen, Merchants, 
Whereas it has lately come t 
led person or persons have, for s 

> by selling to the Trade and 
f BOND'S PERMANEN! 
at I an the ( ] 

Article, and do n 

veneeee nt ‘themsel 
»se of selling the said 


my 


any 


‘West Smithfie 


and 
lapted 


for whic h the highest testimonials have been given. Deane, Dray, 
Co. also invite attention to their imy roved ( ee STOVE, ac 


for Gentlemen's Mansions, and all large rit 
Ranges of the best construction. In F € 
onstantly introducing every novelty a 1 


Established A.D. 1700. “DEANE, DRAY, rosa 


Monument), Londgy bag 


rang to the 
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SENATOR'S SON: A 


THE EMIGRANTS GUI 


THE 


" UNCLE TOM 


Price One Shilling, boards; 


TALE 


BY METTA VICTORIA FULLER. 


Produced under the Superintende 





tee Books Just Published by Clarke, Beeton, & Co., 148, Fleet-street. | 


Eighteenpence, cloth. 


OF INTEMPERANCE, 
)E TO AUSTRALIA, 


nee of Mrs. CHISHOLM. 


AT HOME. 


BY F. C. ADAM. 


































Just published, price 83., ILLUSTRATED BY 


OLUME II. 


CHROMATIC GLASSES and 


ADMIRAL and ADMIRALTY. By the late Sir Jonn 
to the present time by his Son, Jonn Barrow, Esq. 


ADDISON. By Wriuiam 
ZESCHYLUS. By Jonny Sruart 
AFGHANISTAN, AGRA, &e. 
AFRICA. By AuGustus PeTerMann, Esq., 
AGRICULTURE. 
ETNA. By 
ZEPINUS. By Sir Jonn Piayrarr. 
ADVOCATE, AGENT, &e. By 
AGRARIAN LAWS. By Geo. 
ADAM (Commissioner). By the 
Besides NEW ARTICLES by the 


SPALDING, Professor of Rheto 


BLackte, Professor of 
Physical Ge 
By Joun Wisoy, Esq., 
Rosert JAMESON, 
Joun Hr Burton, | 
FERGUSON, 


Hon. Lord CocKBURN, 





Edinburgh: A. BLACK. I 


Subscribers’ 


and ¢ 


By Epwarp THORNTON, 
Eddington Mains, 
Professor of Natural History in the 
Professor of 


EDITOR (including ABERCROMBY, 
new Miscellaneous Matter, and E 


Maps AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON Woop AND STEEL, 





Eg Edition. 


rae 4. 


CONTENTS :— 


ACOUSTICS. By Sir 


Joun LESLIE. 
Barrow, Bart., F.R.S 
ric in the University of St. Andrews. 

Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Esq., Author of * The Gazetteer of Scinde. 
-ographer to the Queen. 


Serwickshire. 
University of Edinburgh. 


isq., Advocate. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 
The Life of Lord Jeffrey s 


Humanity, 
Author of ‘ 


ABERNETHY, 
xtensive Improvements, 


ondon: SIMPKIN and Co. 


Wames received by all Booksellers. 














































THE THREE 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 
THEIR PASTURES, GOLD 
By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of 


Tilustrated with numer 





revised by the author, 
and description of thei 


and contains a com 


resources 


plete social and political 





Part XVII. (Number for June 15th) of 


THE UNIVERSAL 
GOLDSMITH’S “ LETPERS FROM A CITIZEN O} 
WORLD.” With Frontispiece «nd Vignette. Price Is. 


CHE fi 


Second Edition, just ready 


THE 
PRACTICAL GEOMBTRY, and its application to Archi- 
tectural Drawing. By ROBERT SCOTT BURN, M.E., I 
M.S.A. With numerous Diagrams and Examples. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 2s. c 

Page » Eng ravings, ornamental boards, 1s. ; Cri 

loth. ls. 6d 


TALES OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


Illustrated with Six 





ths’ Company 
160 pages, orné 
ornamenta 


Osbert of Aldgate: a Tale of the Goldsmi 
Handsomely printed in fe vi 


binding, with Six - ngraving 








THE ILLUSTRATED IA 





&@F> The REVISED EDITION of th 
London : 


ILLUST 


INGRAM, COOKE, an 


SECOND EDIT 


COLONIE 


VICTORIA, 
FIEL 
“The Australian Handbook,” &c. 


us authentic Engravings and a Map. 
morocco extra, 
“This work, of which an edition of five thousand has been exhausted since the 


B 
The Allegory illustrated with 
and the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON = 


morocco extra, 7s. 6d. 


without 
editions of John Bunyan. 


THE 


RATED CATAL 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS READY THIS DAY. 


'S OF AUSTRALIA: 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 


AND COPPER MINES 


DS, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s.; calf extra, 10s. 6d. ; 
12s. 
Ist of September, has been carefully 


history of the rise and progress of the THREE CoLontEs, 


THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED | 
LIBRARY .- L 


IBRARY, Volume 28,—The 
rom this World to that 
UNYAN. 


PILGRIM’S 
which is to come. By 
A new edition, with a Memoir by J. M. Hare. 
Thirty Outline Drawings ; 
Biographical Sketch with interesting Relics and 
collections of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6. ; 
To ensure the completeness of the 
it edition, it has been carefully reprinted verbatim, 
ibridgment or interpolation, from the genuine old 


PROGRESS 


res 
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LITERARY INSTITUTIONS : 
THE RECENT CONFERENCE. 

Ox Thursday, there came off the second of those 
“Conferences ” which the Council of the Society 
of Arts proposes to hold annually with delegates 
from such of the literary institutes throughout 
the land as are or may be, to use the technical 
phrase, “in connection with” it. From the speech 
of Lord Granvitte, the chairman at the 
“banquet” which followed and the 
more dry and practical discussion of the morn- 
ing, it would appear that 270 institutes, represent- 
ing 80,000 members, have availed themselves of 
the proffered “connection, although indeed the 
advantages te result from the relation of which 
the “Conference” was the product are still, 
unfortunately, more in posse than in esse. We 
are happy, however, to discern in the report of 
the proceedings the evident presence of a sober 
and serious mode of viewing both the benefits 
which may flow from, and the difficulties which 
obstruct, the organisation of the institutes of the 
country; and we may fairly hope that in course 
of time a scheme will emerge by which the 
object proposed may beattained, although whether 
into such a scheme a “connection” with a body 
like the Society of Arts will enter as an im- 
portant element, or even as an element at all, may 
be reasonably liable to doubt. Before proceeding 
to deal with the practical points reported on or 
debated at the morning meeting, there are one or 
two connected with the external aspects and 
arrangements of the Conference, which are 
worth a passing notice. First, as regards the 
composition of the meeting,—although we are 
free to confess (without meaning any disparage- 
ment to the gentlemen present on the occasion 
that the majority of the names of the delegates 
are unknown to us, as probably they are to fame, — 
yet that no class or sectional differences could 
interfere to disturb the discussion was evident 
from the most casual inspection of the list, in 
which the Right Honourable G. R. BanKes, a 
member of the late Derpy Administration, and 
present as the delegate from the Mechanics’ 
Institute of Corfe Castle, figured side by side with 
Mr. W. J. Fox, the ultra-Radical member for 
Oldham. Secondly, as regards the business 
arrangements, we cannot refrain from drawing 
attention to the excellent rule laid down at the 
commencement of the proceedings, according to 
which no gentleman was to be allowed to speak 
for longer than five minutes; as little can we 
refrain from the remark (though it may lie some- 
what beyond our province), that it would be well 
if certain other deliberative bodies followed in 
this respect the example of the conference. To 
the adoption of this rule, and to the division of 
the general question to be discussed into distinct 
topics, may be attributed the order and instruc- 
tiveness which marked the discussion as a whole. 

Almost the first subject dealt with was one 
which we have on _ several brought 
before our readers—the proposed gratuitous dis- 
tribution by Parliament, to Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, of a se'ection of the Blue Books and other 
documents printed for its own instruction and 
guidance. As our readers are well aware, a Parlia- 
mentary Committee has been sitting for some time 
to consider the propriety of such a distribution ; 
and in the absence, from ill health, of Mr. TurNett, 
the originator of that Committee, one of its 


crowned 


occasions 


| information 


members, Mr. Ewart, undertook to report on the 


stage which its deliberations had reached. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ewart, the Committee has drawn 
up its report, and this he told the meeting would 
prove to be satisfactory,—in other words, we 
presume, that its recommendation to the House 
of Commons will be in favour of making the 
gratuitous distribution in question. Although, 
looking to the generally chaotic and incondite 
nature of Parliamentary papers, we still retain 
our opinion that the object sought would h« 
better attained if they were distributed gratui- 
tously to the public press, through which their 
would probably come the 
public eye in a compact, intelligible, and instrue- 


before 


| tive form; yet we can have no objections to the 


course which is likely to be pursued, for th« 
simple reason that, if the distribution of Parlia- 


| mentary papers to Mechanies’ Institutes may do 


j descriptive catalogue of their contents. 


little good, there is not the slightest possibility of 
their doing any harm. On this subject Mr. Fox 
made the practical suggestion that it would b 
well if the distribution of the papers themselves 
were accompanied by the distribution of a careful 
On this, 
one of the gentlemen present remarked that the 
Messrs. Hansarp publish a monthly list of the 
papers published up to that point of the session. 
But the list of the Messrs. Hansarp is of the 
meagrest and most uninstructive kind, and falls 
very far short of the catalogue suggested by Mr. 
Fox. Nor co we see why Parliament should 
not adopt, with regard to the documents which it 
prints, the course pursued by the ordinary pub- 
lisher, and advertise their titles in the literary 
and other journals. No doubt, in the case of 
Parliament as in te case of the ordinary pub- 
lisher, such an operation would materially 
increase the sale of the article published; and by 
degrees the wished-for time might arrive when 
Parliamentary papers would occupy a fair posi- 
tion in that national literature of which they 
form at present a section, useful indeed, but very 
far from ornamental or attractive. 

The other principal topic of a kind to come 
fairly within the scope of our comments was the 
important one of —Lectures. By almost all the 
speakers, the lecture was admitted to be an im- 
portant element in the usefulness of a literary 
institution. One gentleman indeed avowed his 
preference for “a panorama” (in a commercial 
point of view) to any amount of 
but the reception which his observation met 


k cturing ; 


with must have convinced him that his re- 
mark addressed itself to the risible rather 
than to the reflective faculties. The sense 


manifested with r¢ spect to the importance of 
lecturing was equalled, however, by the sense 
entertained of the difficulties of the 
connected with it ; and the Council of 

ciety of Arts forbore, perhaps prudently, from 
making any recommendations respecting it. 
On this point we must not neglect to indicate 
that the lecture is decidedly rising in importance 
as a feature of the Literary Institution. Apart 
frem its frequently intrinsic usefulness and at- 
tractiveness, it obtains just now a new promi- 
nence from the probable spread of the movemeut 
for the general establishment of Free Libraries. 
With a Free Library in every locality, and sup- 
ported as well as established out of the public 
rates, it will be impossible for the Library 
f the Literary Institution (if the latter is 
to continue dependent on the “voluntary prin- 
ciple”) to enter into competition; and the 
library of the institute will have a tendency 


questions 
the So- 


to dwindle in importance, while the lecture 
will have a tendency to ris The success 
of the Lectures to Working men, recently in 


course of delivery at the Museum of Economic 


Geology, shows how eagerly working men will 
profit by oral deliveranees even on scientific 
subjects which connect themselves with real 
interests. And how oddly the announcement 


sounded, that only auditors who 
takeably about them the marks of operative 
handicraft would be permitted to avail them- 


bore unmis 


selves of those opportunities of instruction ! 
Why should the clerk or the shop-boy, or 
the innumerable persons who belong to the 
lower strata of the middle class, be debarred 


from useful and pleasant instruction which the 
Government presents to working-people 
perhaps, if the truth were inquired in 

intrinsically opulent than those who seem to be 
their superiors. The chairman of the morning 
meeting, Mr. Corr, enlarged on the unreasonable 
demands of the minor institutes, such for in- 
stance as that, at a trifling expense to them, an 


often 


», more 








eminent lecturer like Professor Farapay should 
be sent to instruct and dazzle them with his 
chemical expositions and experiments. Yet 
wherefore union, wherefore organisation, if 
through union, if through organisation, the minor 
institutes are not to reap advantages of the very 
kind the demand for which Mr. Coie attempted 
to ridicule ? 

With the ardent views and sanguine temper of 
an ultra-Radical reformer, Mr. Fox boldly re- 
commended an “ organisation of lecturers,”— an 
achievement much more easily suggested than 
performed. We can conceive a system, accord- 
ing to which (as the Society of Arts once pro- 
posed) a list of authorised and accredited lee- 
turers would be drawn up, and—leaving still open 
to any institute a perfect freedom to invite any 
lecturer not in the list—the recommending body 
would be able to supply with competent lec- 
turers, and on advantageous terms, such of t 
institutes in connexion with it as might ma 
application to that effect. We can further con- 
ceive f aspirants, some sche 





that, in the case of 
for testing their capabilities and accomplishments 
might easily be hit upon —a trial-leeture be de- 
livered, as, North of the Tweed, a trial-sermon is 
preached. But is the Council of the Society 
Arts a proper body to be entrusted with su 
functions ? In matters connected with manufac- 
tures, inventions, and practical design, the 
Council may be a very discriminating body; but 
in intellectual, spiritual, and literary concer! 
who shall answer for them? What they have 
done themselves in a literary way, tends rather 
to induce a belief in the absence from their body 
of the qualifications necessary for the right dis- 
charge of functions so delicate, difficult, and 
important. ° The Council, or a Committee of the 
Council of the Soci ty, has been engaged for 
some time in the production and publication of a 
little wee kly periodical, designed to reflect thx 
progress of those arts and institutions whos 
furtherance the Society has at heart. Yet, 
according to the statement the other day whicli 
came from the lips of Mr. Corr, the periodical 
in question finds but a very lukewarm support ; 
and it was openly asserted at the meeting that it 
found quite as much support as it deserved. We 
may, therefore, be excused if we frankly express 
a doubt whether a Society which has signally 
failed in its one literary speculation is precisely 
the body to be entrusted with the power of sitting 
in judgment on the merits of literary lecturers. 
Really, it is time that the Government should 
pay some attention to adult instruction, and pot 
confine its efforts solely either to juvenile educa- 
tion, or to the providing of scientific lectur 
exclusively to working people in their working- 
Often it 


} 


has been remarked, and surely 
always with truth, that adult instruction is not 
encumbered with that serious difficulty, the 
“religious ” one, which so obstructs the progress 
of juvenile education. When the promoters of : 
secular scheme of juvenile education waited 
lately upon Lord Joun Russext, he told them 
that if the education of the country were a 
tabula if thousands of schools did not exist 
conducted on the principle of blending secular a 
ligions instruction, it would be a comparatively 
matter to ereet in this country a 
of national juvenile instruction similar to either 
one or other of those which exist in Ireland and 
the United States of America. 

His Lordship cannot fail to perceive that no 
such scruples need interfere with Governmental 
direction of, or assistance to, establishments for 
adult instruction. With but a very few rare and 
very inconsiderable exceptions, the Literary Insti- 
tutions of the country stand aloof from any con- 
nection with special theological views, and on that 
very basis they are approved of and patronised 
by the ministers of religion, of all shades of opinion, 
within the Church and without it. No doubt 
there are difficulties in the way of Governmental 
interference with Literary Institutions. There ar 
always difficulties in the way of what is great, 
profitable, productive and the delegates at th 
conference on Thursday felt experimental], and 
keenly the truth of our allegation. Certainly, it 
is no flattery of Lord Jonn Russert and his 
‘olleagues, or of any ministry which may succeed 
them, to say that their interference with literar 


dre Ss, 


rasa, 
] 
re 


easy system 


institutions would be looked on generally with 
quite as much approval and confidence as ar 
bestowed on that which has un to be at- 
tempted, and herto with no it amount of 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

We tu! Oxford commemoration is over, and its 
“ Sayings and Doings” would alone suffice to fill the | 
space in which Mr. Grave must pack those of the | 
whole Literary World. He who has been hitherto | 
THE Doctor must hide his diminished head, and pale 
his ineffectual fires before the Literary Grandees who | 
form the new Doctoral constellation! Doctor Disraett | 
has grown an inch, they say, since the ‘tremendous | 
cheers” of the under-graduates sounded in his de- 
lighted ears. Doctor MACAULAY’s recent rejuven- | 
escence, his welcomed and victorious reappearance | 
in his old arena of parliamentary triumph, was that 
caused by the feeling of the honour that was ap- 
proaching him from Oxford? Doctor Ayroun will 
surely merge his Edinburgh University title of Pro- 
fessor in the prouder one conferred by Oxford; nor | 
will he now belike, in his present ‘blaze of triumph,” | 
care to claim the lion’s share in a book of mere 
parodies, like Bon Gaultier? What says Doctor | 
Grote to the liberality which has associated the | 
defender of the “fierce democraty,” the rehabilitator 
of CLEoN, with my Lord Dersy, and a Bishop of 
the Church in Scotland?) Doctor Stick will surely 
give up jesting now; and even Doctor WARREN, with 
his new hat, will smile complaceutly on the banter of 
Mr. Examiner, and project another Lily and the Bee 
from the depths of his enthusiastic and flattered mind. 

To come down to plain business, however. My 
Lord Dersy’s speech on judicious reform and expan- 
sion of University study has met with the approval 
of the Leading Journal, rather a severe critic when 
his Lordship is the person criticised. ‘ Don’t forget,” 
was his Lordship’s advice, “in the midst of your in- 
tellectual gymnastics, the claims of practical life, of 
seience, of modern literature, and the modern lan- 
guages "—the 7imes shouting approval. But are the 
Oxford. authorities likely to act on his Lordship’s 
advice—do they, like his Lordship and like even Mr. 
GLADSTONE, accept the results of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Commission? That was rather a serious and 
alarming notification they put forth lately, that an 
examination in any English book could not be made 
imperative under certain circumstances! The poor 
Literary World of England is still to be tabooed, in 
favour of old Greeks and Romans, scarcely one of 
whom has a tithe of the geniality and sense of the 
masters of English literature. Meanwhile, Mr. 
James Hryrwoop has given notice of a motion, 
in the House of Commons, to bring in a Bill 
to promote the “intellectual and ms education ” 
of the students at the Universities—and by asking 
a great deal will probably get a little. Mr. Hey- 
woop’s motion is fixed for the 28th, and it may 
elicit something of Lord Joun RvsseEtw’s inten- 
tions. Lately, Mr. Buacketr of the Globe asked 
his Lordship what period of time he meant to give 
the Universities to arrange'a scheme of reform to be 
submitted to the Government. Lord Joun replied, 
that he would give them to the beginning of next 
session and no longer. KEyen when the scheme of 
reform has been arranged, will the University 
authorities and the Government be able to agree? 
Of the four points to which Lord Joun called the 
attention of the authorities, surely the most important, 
that in fact which includes all the rest, is the consti- 
tution of the Governing Body. “ Double Govern- 
ments” are in bad odour just now—witness the 
Indian agitation. Otherwise one might feel disposed 
to recommend a Double Government of Crown Offi- 
cials and University Grandees. Or must we wait for 
a Minister of Education ? 

In the matter of the Irish National School-book 
controversy, Mr. Roperr CHAMBERS has written a 
letter to the Times, dead against all Government inter- 
ference, at which, in its present form, all publishers of 
school-books (a class to which he himself belongs) 
must, he thinks, stand aghast. Then, too, “ Mr. 
P. Scorr Fraser, bookseller in Edinburgh,” and 
who, he says, *‘ has been agent to the Commissioners 
of National Education in lreland, for the sale of their 
school-books in Scotland upwards of twenty years,” 
has printed a petition to the House of Lords, pro- 
testing against what Mr. Grave thinks to be the 








objectionable feature of the new arrangement, the | 


dismissal of the old agents for the sale of the books, 
some of whom may, as Mr. Fraser alleges of himself, 
have, ‘‘after much personal labour and expense, 
succeeded in the face of great opposition in getting 
their excellence admitted, and in having them intro- 
duced into schools of all classes, where they are now 





largely used throughout the country.” In a cancelled 
clause of the petition, Mr. Fraser adds, “your | 
petitioner is authoritatively informed that the pro- | 

sed arrangements haye been suggested by Mr. J. R. 

[‘Cuttocn, of Her Majesty’s Stationery-office, | 
London, one of whose sons has been appointed super- | 
intendent for publishing the books at Dublin.” | 
Curious, if true! Mr. J. R. M‘Cuttocn (the 
M‘Crowpy of Carryce) is the stiffest of political 
economists in theory; but ah! in practice, and when 
it suits his own interests, how nearly he approaches to 
Socialism and M. Louis Branc! All that Mr. 
FRASER asks for is, that the sale of the books should 
be left open to every retailer, a very moderate and 
fair request. 

There has been a great meeting of aristocracy and 
gentry at the West-end, to promote the erection, in 





some public and prominent part of the metropolis | “ Without my -beautiful style and stores of know- 
(and as a memorial of the Great Exhibition), of Baron | ledge,” thinks the author, “where would be the pub- 


Marocuertr’s statue of Ricuarp Ca:ur-pE-Lroy. | lisher?” 


Speeches, most laudatory of the statue, were delivered 
by the Marquis of LANspowNe and others, a com- 
mittee was appointed, and the usual machinery is to 
be set in motion for the collection of subscriptions. 
What a thing it is to have been a Crusader, and to be 
an Italian! ‘This journal and that object to the move- 
ment, because the statue of a Crusader cannot be con- 


| sidered to be a fit emblem of the triumphs of peaceful 


industry. But say that it were so, what do we know, 
save in the way of vague tradition, of RicHarp 
CasuR-pE-Lron and his heroism? The true memorial 
of the Lion-hearted King would be a good biography 
of him; and this remains to be written, despite the 
existence of Ayroun’s careful and industrious but not 
very lively volume. 

BoswE t tells somewhere a story of an adventure 
of his at a London playhouse, where, with Dr. BLAtr, 
he was when a very young man, during an early visit 
to London. Between one act and another, the 


| ingenious youth volunteered an imitation of the 


lowing of a cew, which was received by the galleries 
with great applause. Stimulated by his triumph, 
Bozzy proceeded to give an imitation of some other 
animal; but, like many second works of many much- 
applauded youths, it fell flat upon the audience: 
whereon Dr. Buiarr, in a tone of great sympathy 
and sincerity, whispered in his ear :—‘‘ Stick to the 
cow.” Something of the same adyice may be given 
to Dr. Puriuirs, the literary gentleman to the Times, 
apropos of his recent review of AxtToun’s lectures, 
where he aims at the light, the graceful, the playful, 
and talks of “our Edinburgh laddia.” and so forth. 
A great mistake! In the sonorous, the magnificent, 
the polysyllabic, the Docror stands pre-eminent 
above all past and present critics—/facile princeps ! 
But his exhibition in the other line—oh! what a fall 
was there! Docror, my friend, accept a piece of 
well-meant advice, and—“ stick to the cow!” 

The Dublin Exhibition and Lord Jonny RussE.1’s 
editing the Memoirs (of which by the way a new 
edition is in preparation) are giving new ¢clat to 
Moore, a ballad-writer indeed, but not of the school 
which Ayton is reproached with placing unduly 
at the head of all poetic schools. There have 
been musical exhibitions in Dublin devoted to 
the ballad-poetry of Moorrz. Nay, the tenant of the 
house in Aungier-street, Dublin, where he was born, 
has been advertising its extancy in the Times, to draw 
visitors and turn an honest penny. And auctioneers 
of literary property are announcing the sale of his 
MS. correspondence with Powrr, the music publisher, 
‘“‘extending over the greater part of his life, of which 
these letters form 'a most interesting and remarkable 
record ”—a ‘remarkable record” of a very different 
kind from that furnished by Burns’ correspondence 
with GeEorGE Tuompson, where the Scottish poet was 
shown refusing all money for his songs—while the 
Irish one—everybody knows! Jl y @ chansonnier et 
chansonnier ! 

So Joserpn Corre is dead, the friend and more 
than the friend, the befriender of CoLertmer in the 
distresses of his youthful confusions. One CorrLe 
does not make a summer ; yet his generous hero-wor- 
shipping nurture of poor COLERIDGE might go a great 
way to efface the remembrance of all the bitter things 
that authors have suffered from booksellers. Do 
people, or, at least, do young people read COLERIDGE’ 
prose now? is THomas De Quincey to be his last 
disciple? There is a curious statement in rag 0 or 
to De Qurncey's first volume of the new English 
edition of his collective writings, respecting the in- 
fluence upon the popularity of literary compositions, 
springing out of the place of their appearance. Hear 
him on the subject of his contributions to Tait's 
Magazine, ‘ To take my own case as an illustration, 
these present sketches were published in a journal 
dedicated to purposes of political change, such as 
many people thought revolutionary. Inevitably that 
accident shut them out from the knowledge of a very 
large reading class. Undoubtedly this journal, being 
ably and conscientiously conducted, had some circula- 
tion amongst a neutral class of readers; and amongst 
its own class it was popular. But its own class did 
not ordinarily occupy that position in regard to social 
influence which could enable them rapidly to diffuse 
the knowledge of a writer. A reader, whose social 
standing is moderate, may communicate his views 
upon a book ora writer to his own circle; but his 
own circle is a narrow one. Whereas in aristocratic 
classes, having more leisure and wealth, the inter- 
course is inconceivably more rapid ; so that the publi- 
cation of any book which interests them is secured at 
once, and this publishing influence passes downwards ; 
but rare indeed is the inverse process of publication 
through an influence spreading upwards,” A very just 
remark and testimony to the influence of the aris- 
tocracy, even in the so-called ‘“‘ Republic of Letters.” 
How much might the aristocracy do to encourage 
genuine literature, not spoken of in the Quarterly 
Reviews! To recommend, to speak well of a good 
book, though the organs of public opinion were silent 
about it,—would not that be better than lecture- 
panegyrics upon Pore, who does not in the least require 
them ? 

The author has a grudge against the publisher; 
perhaps the printer has a grudge against the author. 








“ Without my type and skill,” perhaps the 
rinter says, ‘“‘ where would the author be?” Let not 
Mr. GRAVE, then, omit to chronicle any incident in 
the contemporary history of the craft which had Cax- 
TON and FRANKLIN among its practisers. The printers 
have an emigration society for their over-crowded 
trade, and there was a dramatic performance at 
Sadlers’ Wells the other night in aid of its funds, and 
the actors, too, were printers ; for the sons of Cadmus 
have histrionic, aye, and poetic talent among them! 
Other trades are striking for wages, but the printer's 
is still overcrowded. Yet, with a knowledge of lan- 
guages, he would have the labour market of the world 
all before him where to choose; and some test of 
ability or accomplishment imposed on: applicants for 
indentures, as Mr. GRAVE keeps repeating, would 
repress the rush of all and sundry into the trade. 
London, the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome. 
So wrote surly old Samuet JouNson in his once 
famous satire, All foreigners, especially in a revolu- 
tionary time, are not “villains,” nor deserving to be 
classed with the filth whose doom is the sewer. Hovw 
cosmopolitan we are getting. The Italian opera 
we have long had, and prosperous petted Italians, 
from BaArrtrr to MArocnetri. Then there are 
the French plays, next to the opera the favourite 
resort of the aristocracy. See the foreign lecturers, 
ALEXANDRE THomMAs and KINKEL yesterday ; 
Purtszky and Firopanti to-day. Germans and 
Germanism keep rising slowly but surely. A lady 
gives public readings of Schiller's plays, and the 
German players are to return to the St. James’s, and 
erform, among other pieces, those two noble plays, 
(low different from each other) of Goethe and of 
Schiller, Wilhelm Tell and Torquato Tasso. 
THACKERAY (according to the New York Literary 
World) has come among us again for a very brief 
season only, and returns to the States in the Autumn 
to lecture on the literary English notabilities of the 
Johnsonian era! The last number of the other New 
York Literary Journal, Norton’s Literary Gazette, con- 
tains a paragraph which may have a claim upon the 
reader, as it certainly has upon the writer. 


CRITICS ABROAD. 

That oft-quoted query, Who reads an. American Book? 
has, within a few years past, been so emphatically answered, 
by the republication in England of volume after volume of 
the works of Brother Jonathan, that our translantic friends 
have apparently been disposed to look with more complacency 
than once they did upon our literary aspirations. Now and 
then, however, we come across an indication of contempt for 
American literature which is decidedly amusing in these days, 
when the English people are generally so wild about Uncle 
Tom. Not long ago we saw an item about “a Mr. CHoate, a 
young man who seems to be rising” in our colonial “ parts ;” 
still Jater we have noticed a paragraph about “a person 
named WuippLe, who, instead of being thankful that he 
was printed at all,” complained of some unjust alterations in 
an article he had written; and our friend “ Mr. Grave,’’ of 
the London Critic, in one of the last of his “leading articles* 
which has reached our table, remarks most sagely that 
** Politically and commercially America may be independent, 
but intellectually she must long remain a dependency of 
England's, with powers of literary production far inferior to 
those of her literary consumption!” Alas for America! 
“The time may come,” remarks Mr. Grave, “when the 
American periodicals will be supplied with their sprightliest 
articles by English pens!" Perhaps “a person named 
WuHIPPLE,”’ or one named PARKER, or possibly some other 
contributer of the Westyninster Review, might eyen now be 
willing to furnish American editors with their address, so 
that if perchance the North American, or the Christian 
Examiner, or Putnam's Monthly should want a “sprightly 
article” from 4 contributor to the English magazines, they 
may know in what direction to inquire. We ourselves 
should like to know that writer in Fraser who talks about 
Wenham Lake being situated ‘‘ in) New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.” Perhaps “ Mr. Grave” will enlighten us. 

In answer to all this, Mr. Grave begs to reiterate 
his opinion that America will, ‘intellectually, long 
remain a dependency of England,” despite Cuoatr, 
Wuirpie, and PARKER to'boot. With respect to 
Wuire es and the Westminster: Review; Mr. Grave 
hasalready made the amende honorable to the former 
gentleman, and has nothing farther to say about: him. 
Mr. GRAVE regrets that he cannot answer the inqui 
about the blunderer in Fraser, aud would caution his 
American friend against taking that onee clever 
magazine to be now a fair specimen of what the 
English can turn out in the way of periodicals. 

Some remarks of Mr, Grave's, a fortnight ago, on 
the paucity of newspapers in Manchester in compari- 
son with its population, and that of the district de- 
pendent on it for journalistie supplies, have resulted 
in the forwarding to him of the prospectus of a new 
Manchester newspaper; which prospectus gives some 
statistical information in reference to the point then 
mooted. In this document the population of Man- 
chester and Salford, with only three newspapers, is 
estimated at. upwards of 400,000; while Liverpool, 
with a population of 876,000, has eleven newspapers ; 
Glasgow, with 360,000 of a population, has sixteen 
newspapers; and “articulate” Dublin, with only 
260,000 inhabitants, has no less than twenty-two 
newspapers—a pretty” characteristic fact! When is 
the Right Honourable Gentleman, Chancellor and 
Under-Treasurer of her Majesty’s Exchequer, going 
to bring forward his Newspaper-stamp Bill? Surely 
the Right Honourable Gentleman makes—‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing.” FRANK GRAY. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, Fighth Edition. Vol. I. | 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
Tue first volume of the new edition of this great 
national work is now completed. It is entirely de- 
voted to a series of preliminary dissertations on the 
grand divisions of human knowledge, designed to 
present each one a succinct sketch of the history of 
the particular department of science to which it is 
devoted, and a review of its existing condition, so 
that the reader learns what has been achieved by 
previous investigators, what is known, to what pre- 
cise point invention or discovery has advanced, and 
thence what remains to be sought after, and in what 
direction the labours of future philosophers may be 
most advantageously turned. 

Such a series of surveys, by the most competent 
men, must be of essential service to the progress of 
human intelligence. They perform for the domain of 
knowledge the same useful office as do the maps of 
the geographer and hydrographer to the mariner. 
Informing us what is known, they prevent wasteful 
expenditure of labour in exploring tracks already 
beaten, Showing us what is as yet unknown, they 
iindicate the region where enterprise will be sure to 
find its reward. 

Four of these Dissertations have been published in 
previous editions. They have received some slight 
amendments and some additions, rendered necessary 
by the progress of knowledge since they were last 
revised. To this edition, however, a new one has 
been added, which was certainly necessary to make 
the work complete as a masterly sketch of the history 
and present condition of the sciences. This new one 
is a Dissertation, exhibiting a General View of the 
Progress and Corruptions of Christianity, by the Rey. 
RicHarp WuarTeE.y, Archbishop of Dublin, whose 
name is a guarantee that the subject has been treated 
‘with an extent of knowledge and a range and pro- 
fundity of thought, combined with a rare liberality of 
view, such as has been seldom devoted to the great 
theme it professes to treat. 

But we cannot turn its leaves without a re- 
mark suggested by comparison of this volume, 
with our memory of the former editions. Four 
of these Dissertations were found in them, namely 
DuGaLp Srewart’s Essay on the Progress of 
Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, since the re- 
vival of letters in Europe; Sir 5. MACKINTOSH on 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy; Dr. PLAYrarr on 
the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science ; 
and Sir Jonn Lesite’s continuation of the same sub- 
ject through its many triumphs in the eighteenth 
century. 

Each one of these exhibits a very different report 
of progress made since first they were given to the 
world. The advances in the physical sciences 
are enormous; but mental science has almost stood 
still, The disquisition by Dugald Stewart, that 
served to record it then, serves for it now, almost 
without alteration. There is not indeed a single new 
dliscovery reported. While in the world of matter all 
has been advancement, in the world of mind there 
has been no new enlightenment ; our knowledge of it 
stands in the same position asit did twenty years 
“0. Will not this startling fact induce doubts 
whether we are in the right path of discovery ; 
whether researches that have proved so fruitless are 
not wrongly directed ; or why the vast difference in the 
‘progress of physical and mental science? It is not that 
of the latter there is little left to be learned, for as yet 
we know scarcely anything about it, and in fact 
almost all is yet to be learned. May it not be that 
‘we pursue with the one a different mode of investi- 
gation from that we adopt in the other, and hence 
the difference in our rate of progress? In physical 
science we have been content to banish hypothesis 
and to proceed by noting facts, trying yj ese 
first, and then basing theory upon them. In mental 
science we still persist in the old path abandoned in 
the study of physical science, and theorise upon con- 
jectures and imaginations, entirely neglecting to 
gather facts and observe mind in action, as it is seen 
in the doings of other persons and not merely as it 
(presents itself to our own contemplation as working 
‘within ourselves. Let us hope that the next ten years 
‘will exhibit the revival of the study of mental science 
pursued experimentally; for we may be assured that 
itis the foundation of the whole science of society, 
‘including government, politics, statesmanship ; it is 
the key to the vexed questions of education, of crime 
and punishment, of morals,—which never can be suc- 
cessfully solved, until the human mind is thoroughly 
understood, and its physiology as well determined 
and as universally acknowledged as is the physiology 
of the human body. 

_ To this end such dissertations as those before us are 
invaluable. They show us the precise boundaries of 





knowledge, and therefore what remains to be known. 
They are as maps by which we are enabled to trace 
how much of the vast field of human intelligence has 


been explored, and by means of which we learn the | 


astounding extent of our ignorance. The first reflec- 
tion that presents itself to the reader of these disser- 
tations is that which Sir Isaac Newton so well 


expressed, “ Our knowledge is but a molehill removed | 
What we know | 


from the mountain of our ignorance.” 
is as nothing compared with what we do not know, 
but which nevertheless is open to our intelligence. 
It is in Physiology, both of body and mind, that this 


ignorance is the most astounding, for that is the | 


direction which it must have been supposed that 
human curiosity would first have taken. To know 
himself would have been presumed to be man's first 
desire. But, in fact, it is not found to be so; in 
truth, he prefers to know anything rather than him- 
self. The physiology of the body is not taught in 
our schools; the physiology of the mind is not taught 
at all, and is little studied. We content ourselves 
here with stating the fact; we leave to others the 
investigation of its causes. 


Such a volume as that before us is worthy of its | 


position as introductory to a cyclopedia of human 
knowledge, the most extensive and the most com- 
prehensive that has ever been formed. It is of good 


augury for the perfection of the work to which it is a | 


necessary preliminary. If this has been so well done, 
what may we not expect from the Cyclopedia itself, 
constructed, as it is to be, by the most competent 
writers on every subject. Here is to be stored all 
that is known on every subject; here, arranged so as 
to be discovered in a moment, we are to find the col- 
lected facts which have been gathered together by the 
patient toil of the race of man from the beginning 
down to our own time. Such a work will be some- 
thing more than a dictionary, something better than 
a mere book of reference. It will be a book to be 
tead by the seeker after knowledge—a book for the 
man of business no less than for the man of the study. 








HISTORY. 


The Grenville Papers: being the Correspondence of 
Richard, Earl Temple, K. G., and the Right Hon. 
George Grenville, their Friends and Contempo- 
raries. Now first published from the Original 
MSS. formerly preserved at Stowe. Edited, 
with Notes, by Wittiam James Smitn, Esq., 
formerly Librarian at Stowe. Vols. III. and 

Tue remaining volumes of these interesting 

papers open (not inappropriately at this time) 

with a letter from Lord Clive on the affairs of 
the East India Company. 

“The Manilla Expedition,” writes Lord Clive, 
“has certainly proved a very unfortunate one for the 
East India Company, since it has given rise to a very 
powerful rebel, whom we have not been able to sub- 
due with all our force, on the coast of Coromandel.” 

It was, no doubt, very desirable to co-operate 
with Lord Clive in 1765, seeing the designs which 


the English Government probably had, even thus | 


early, to interfere with the management of the 
company, and to infringe upon their charter. By 
way of stimulus, we presume, Lord Clive requests 
Mr. Grenville’s “acceptance of two casks of 
Constantia, one of red and one of white, which 
the Governor assures me is genuine and good.” 
The Editor of The Grenville Papers vouches for 


its excellence when it was cighty years old. Such | 


douceurs, however acceptable, would not, we be- 
lieve, be accepted by the chaster ministers of 
modern times. 

The third volume contains some le‘ters relat- 
ing to the King’s illness in 1765. 


appears to have taken considerable pains to im- | 


press upon his minister a belief that the malady 
from which he was suffering was confined to the 
chest, and had not reached the nobler part. We 
do not approve of the publication of these confi- 


His Majesty | 


dential letters of kings to their ministers, and | 
more especially when the affairs to which they | 


refer are merely personal, or relating to domestic 
arrangements. History has little to do with 
events of this kind, unless they obstruct the course 


of public business, or interfere in any way with | 


the government of the country ; even then, the 
greatest delicacy should be observed, in order to 
give publicity to no more than might be absolutely 
requisite to be known to those who were called 
upon to advise or undertake the management of 
the King’s affairs. We wish our “ Correspondence 
Collectors” were not quite so fond of treating one 
part of their readers with the gossiping letters of 
their illustrious ancestors. Surely more important 
records must be cast aside to make room for the 
rubbish which half fills many of these volumes ! 


In the minute of a council held on Friday, April 
5, 1765, to take into consideration the appoint- 

ment of a regency, the ministers resolved “ That 
| they understand his Majesty’s idea of reserving 
to himself the power of appointing a regent is 
meant to be restrained to the Queen, or any other 
person of the royal family usually residing in 
Great Britain.” On the back of this minute is 
the following note in Mr. Grenville’s hand : “Car- 
| ried to the King the same day by Lord Sand- 
wich, and approved of entirely by his Majesty.” 
The editor observes that “the King had probably 
not yet been made acquainted with the strange 
doctrine that his own mother was not one of his 
royal family.” 

Whether the King hastily gave his approval to 
the minute here referred to, and was induced 
afterwards to retract the instructions which he 
gave, by which the Princess Dowager was excluded 
from the Regency Bill, is still undetermined. 
Indeed, Mr. Smith has been unfortunate in not 
being able to clear up any of the mysterious pas- 
sages in the history of the times to which his 
volumes relate. 

At a subsequent meeting it was agreed to send 
a verbal account instead of the minute, which the 
King had requested to see. The messenger sent 
by Lord Halifax and Lord Sandwich to ask per- 
mission to wait upon his Majesty seems to have 
arrived inopportunely; for, although he reached 
Richmond so early as seven o’clock, he found Lord 
Bute already with the King. The following 
answer was returned :— 


Lord Halifax,—I choose to have my time when I 
am at Richmond to myself, and not to have it broke 
in upon; and, as it will make no difference in going 
on with the Regency Bill, I will not fail in being in 
town to-morrow at ten o’clock, to receive Lord Sand- 
wich and you. I am a little surprised that Lord 
Halifax did not send me aline, with a sketch of what 
had passed, though it might want more explanation ; 
and I do insist on the doing it, to satisfy my curiosity, 
before I hear the rest to-morrow. 

(Dated eight o'clock, a.m.) 

The King is said to have approved of the Re- 
gency Bill of the last reign, but desired to have 
the power in petto of naming the regent; also 
that the five princes of the blood should be named 
as councillors, giving his Majesty nine out of 
| eighteen, “which would entirely alter the whole 
| idea upon which it (the Regency Bill) was framed, 
| and totally disannul the power meant to be lodged 
in the great officers of state.” These were the 
chief points that the ministers contended against, 
| and which led to the misunderstanding that 
caused the King so much mortification, and soon 
put an end to what little favour Mr. Grenville had 
at court. 

Lord Halifax told Mr. Grenville that, in talking 
upon the Bill in the morning with the King, his 
Majesty had empowered him to confine it to the 
words “born in England” if he saw the least occa- 
sion for it. This surprised Mr. Grenville extremely. 
Lord Halifax and Lord Sandwich went to court on 
Friday the 3rd May, and, on mentioning this difficult 
tothe King, his Majesty proposed to them to explainit 
by words which would exclude the Princess Dowager, 
in consequence of which the words above-mentioned 
were immediately agreed to and settled by the King, 
| of which Lord Halifax informed Mr. Grenville by a 

word as he passed by his Lordship to go into the closet, 
| and when Mr. Grenville waited upon the King, his 





| Majesty told him he hoped he had settled it with 
Lord Halifax in such a manner as would obviate all 
difficulties, and repeated to him the words above-men- 
tioned, and informed him at the same time that he 
had authorised Lord Halifax the day before, to put 
anend to this doubt—that Lord Halifax had told 
him, it would make the whole easier, and particularly 
in the House of Commons, where some gentlemen 
might otherwise have difficulties about the 
meaning of the general words. When Lord Halifax 
went to the House of Lords, Lord Bute came up to 
him as if by chance, and said some indifferent thing 
to him (which he had not done before for a long time), 
and said to him, ‘‘ My Lord, what have you to move?” 
To which Lord Halifax said, “ The words ‘now and 
usually residing in Great Britatn.’” Lord Bute said, 
“ Why do you not put an end to the doubt at once by 
adding the words ‘born in England,’ which would 
explain the whole, and exclude the Princess?” This 
Lord Halifax said he was authorised to do if it should 
be found expedient. - ‘“‘ Why then do you not do it at 
I think it would be the better way ; but you 

know your own business best.” This conversation 

passed on Thursday the 2nd May [1765.] The King 
' had himself suggested the words to Lord Halifax. 


once ¢ 
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touched with this mark of disrespect shown to 
the Princess of Wales, his mother, and was de- 


sirous of having some means devised for alter- | 


ing it. 

Mr. Grenville then endeavoured to show his 
Majesty how impossible it was for him to propose the 
ilteration—that his Majesty’s Secretary of State hay- 
ing, with his authority, proposed those words which 
excluded her Royal Highness, how could his Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer by the same authority propose 
the adding her name? ‘That people must and would 
suppose that either the one or the other had mistaken 
ris Majesty. 

We are suprised that it did not occur to the 
elitor of these papers that the interference of 
Lord Bute was intended to induce Mr. Grenville 
to do an act which might furnish the King with 
a plausible excuse for parting with his minister, 
and that the Regency Bill was got up for that 
express purpose. If these suggestions be well 
founded, it is not very creditable to Mr. Gren- 
ville’s sagacity that he suffered himself to be 
duped. At the conclusion of this business the 
King is said to have been in “the utmost degree of 
agitation and emotion, even to tears;” but we 
must not forgot how readily the water stood in 
his Majesty’s royal eyes, even when under the 
castigation of so tame a minister as Mr. George 
Grenville. 

The King, though, in his talk¢o Lord Mansfield, 
seemed angry with Lord Halifax, and said he had 
surprised him into the message ; yet when he met his 
Lordship on Monday morning in Richmond Park, in 
his chaise, his Majesty rode up to it and spoke to him 
upon his health in the most friendly manner. 

This portion of Mr. Grenville’s Diary will, we 
have no doubt, be read with particular interest. 

The reconciliation between Lord Temple and 
his brother appears to have been brought about 
by the friendly interference of Mr. Augustus 
Hervey. Much hindrance was oceasioned in 
public affairs by the political quarrels of the 
Grenvilles; had Lord Chatham being more 
tractable, and Mr. George Grenville not quite so 


subservient in order to retain his place, the | 


brothers might have been masters of the closet. 
Lord Chatham and Lord Temple were the right 
and the left hand of this party; but George 
Grenville was the head; and without his abilities, 
the two brothers could never keep their footing. 

It must be confessed, however, that Mr. Gren- 
ville had too much of the gentle shepherd in his 
character to be an agreeable servant to a self- 
willed and sensitive monarch. He often raised 
difficulties which one of inferior talents but more 
tact would have cleverly passed over. The 
querulous remonstrances in the closet were, to 


say the least, unwise, and, in some instances, | 


unwarrantable. We have space only for the 


conclusion (we might say the catastrophe) of | 
Mr. Grenville’s tedious expostulation on the sub- | 


ject of the Regency Bill. 
He entreated his Majesty, for his own welfare, to 
suffer nobody to persuade him to weaken those to 


whom he had entrusted his Government, since the | 
ill effects of it must inevitably fall upon his Majesty. | 


That, as to his ministers, it was of little consequence 
whether this or that person filled the station ; but his 


Majesty must still be king, and he hoped a glorious | 


and happy king; but as long as he (Mr. Grenville) 


had the honour to continue in his service, it should be | 


with duty, zeal, and affection; but he could not wish 
the continuance of it from the moment he withdrew 
his confidence and affection from bim. 
it was late; he would not detain his Majesty any 


longer; and presented a paper to him, which was a | 
The King, during this conver- | 
sation, seemed exceedingly agitated and disturbed,— | 


matter of form only. 


he changed countenance and flushed so much, that 


the water stood in his eyes from the excessive heat of 
He two or three times interrupted Mr. | 
Grenville to say that he had bid Lord Halifax to tell | 


his face. 


him of the alteration in the Regency Bill; that he 
agreed in the opinion, with his servants, that what 
regarded the putting in the princes of the blood was 
not a proper subject to be discussed by a council; that 
he did not think of it till some time after he had 


seen the Duke of York, and therefore he had not | 


named it to Mr. Grenville; besides that, he thought 
that he would not like to interfere in a matter be- 
tween him and his family. The King endeavoured to 


seem to understand -Mr. Grenville’s complaint as | 


regarding the present instance alone: Mr. Grenville 
extended it to the general withdrawing of his confi- 
dence. The King neither denied nor admitted the 


charge ; said no words of anger; nor none of excuse | 


or softening ; but seemed surprised, and rather put on 
a smile of good humour, when Mr. Grenville made his 
bow. 

After the King’s patience had been exhausted 
by waiting for Mr. Grenville to tender his re- 


The King either was, or affected to be, greatly 


He then said | 





signation, the minister received the following 
laconic dismissal :— 
The Earl of Northampton to Mr. Grenville. 
Wednesday, July 10, 1765, 


Dear Sir,—I have this moment received his Ma- 


jesty’s commands to signify to you his pleasure that | 


you attend his Majesty at St. James’s this day at 
twelve o'clock with the seal of your office. I am very 
unhappy in conveying so unpleasing commands, as I 
have the honour to be with great respect, 
NORTHAMPTON, 
THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND’S DEATH AND ITS CAUSE. 
I saw Lord Albemarle at the Duke of York’s this 
morning; he told me that the Duke of Cumberland 
was to have had a council that evening about 
American affairs, and that he himself had been with 
his Royal Highness till near four; that the Duke 
dined well. One of his servants after dinner went 
into the room where the Duke was, and the Duke bid 
him put the window up. Immediately his Royal 
Highness said he felt an odd catching in his hand ; 
the man perceiving the Duke change colour, took 
hold of his hand; and as the Duke drew towards a 
settee, he asked him if he should send for Sir Clifton 
Withrington. The Duke said ‘‘ Not yet,” and expired 
immediately. He was bled, and bled freely, but was 
cold before Lord Albemarle could get to him, though 
he was.only at his own house in Arlington-street 
when sent for, He has been opened, and it seems 
died of an excrescence on the head, that grew down- 
ward like a tooth, and which pressed on the blood 
vessels when they filled; and they being then parti- 
cularly fall, one burst, which was like a ball to him. 
—Mr. Augustus Hervey to Mr. Grenville, Nov. 2, 1765. 
We are inclined to believe that Lord Bute and 
his friend arranged the meeting at Lord Eglin- 
toun’s in 1766, for the express purpose of hu- 
| miliating the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Gren- 
ville. The evidence of the injured parties cannot 
be taken against the testimony of even such 
unscrupulous writers as Walpole and Junius. 
Their Diaries (Bedford’s and Grenville’s), we have 
reason to believe, were not quite upon the model 
of Lord Meleombe’s, nor were they men likely to 
| record their own infamy. 
Walpole with the Bedfords he was in a p:s:tion 
to know the truth, and he tells us that “the 
favourite had the triumph of beholding the Duke 
of Bedford and George Grenville prostrate before 
him, suing for pardon, reconciliation, and support.” 
On being repulsed, the Duke of Bedford earnestly 
requested that what had passed would remain a 
profound secret. “*‘A secret!’ replied the fa- 
vourite ; ‘I have done nothing I am ashamed 
of—has your Grace ?’ and quitted the room.” 
“The Duke went home, and at dinner with siz- 
teen persons, and before all the servants, he related 
what had passed, and then said to the Duchess 
and his court—I was against taking this step, 
but you would make me.” This was Walpole’s 
account. We have now 
ville’s :— 


to Mr. Grenville, to acquaint him that Lord Bute 
would be at his (Lord Eglintoun’s) house at one 
o'clock, to meet the Duke of Bedford and him. [There 
had been a previous appointment, which Lord Bute 
failed to keep.] They went to the time appointed, 
and Lord Bute came soon after; but denied and 
made it clear to a demonstration that he had never 
sent any message, but, on the contrary, he thought 
from what was told him that the Duke of Bedford 
and Mr. Grenville had wished to see him; but he 
was very civil, and said, if Lord Eglintoun had done it 
either ignorantly or wishing to bring them together, 
| he was obliged to him for it; that he desired not to 
look back, but to look forward, and was glad to find 
himself upon the same ground as them in the great 
| measure now before Parliament, and which had called 


a private line, and meant never to deviate from it. All 
this was answered with great civility both by the 
Duke of Bedford and Mr. Grenville. Lord Bute told 
them he lamented the unhappy state of the King, but 


The Duke of Bedford declared he would never come 


| into government again; and Mr. Grenville said that | 


| if this Act was repealed, nothing should ever make 
| him come into the King’s service to carry it into exe- 
} cution. 

Last of all (says the Editor of the Grenville 
Papers) comes the commentary of Junius upon 
| these transactions, who a few years later accuses the 
| Duke of Bedford of descending to the humility of 

soliciting an interview with the favourite, and of 
offering to recover at any price the honour of his 
| friendship. 

LORD CHATHAM’S ILLNESS. 

The mystery still hangs over Lord Chatham’s 
| protracted illness at the critical period when he 
| was striving to free himself from the Duke of 
| Grafton and his colleagues in 1767-8. We fully 
| expected that these volumes would have revealed 
' the true cause of Lord Chatham’s seclusion, or 


From the intimacy of 


before us Mr. Gren- | 


Wednesday, Feb, 12[1766].—Lord Eglintoun came | 


him out as a public man; that he never looked but to | 


knew none of his opinions, as he never saw him. | 


| shown that his derangement of body and mind 


totally incapacitated him from attending to 
business. ‘The reader will, we fear, find himself 
more perplexed than ever to account for Lord 
Chatham’s extraordinary behaviour at that time. 

As to Lord Chatham himself, I have been told a 
strange story concerning him too long to repeat, and 
too extravagant to deserve a particular repetition; but, 


| as my authority for it would be good if the tale were 


not so extraordinary, I will just give you the outline 
of it. The Duke of Grafton, I ara told, ordered Mr. 
| Taylor, the architect, to go down to Hayes and 
estimate the alterations which Lord Chatham wished 
to be made there. Mr. Taylor went, was shown all 
over the house by Lord Chatham himself, who pointed 
out the several alterations he proposed, of which Mr. 
Taylor took notes, and when he had thereon formed 
his estimates waited on the Duke, who bid him return 
to Hayes to receive his Lordship’s directions, inquiring, 
| however, anxiously how he had found him in health ; 
to which Mr. Taylor answered that he thought him 
very well, very intelligent upon the subjects on which 
they conversed, and alert in going about with him ; 
but on his return to Hayes he did not see his Lordship. 
Lady Chatham only appeared, and with great marks 
of displeasure asked him the reason of the represen- 
tation he had given of Lord Chatham’s health ; said 
that it was not a true one—that his Lordship was 
indeed better on some days than on others, and that he 
had seen him on one of his best, but that he was upon 
the whole in a very different state of health from that 
which he had reported. You have the story as I had 
it. It came to me from one who is much about the 
court, and who said he had taken pains to inform 
himself from Mr. Taylor’s friends of the facts, from 

which he inferred that Lord Chatham was acting a 

part, but was ready when he saw occasion to take 

any other, and in the meanwhile was possessed of a 

great share of personal favour.—Mr. Whately to Mr. 

Grenville, July 12, 1768. 

Another correspondent (Mr. Hervey) wrote on 
the 13th August—“ Lord Robert Bertie told me 
he met Lord Chatham the other evening on horse- 
back and seemed as well as ever; he saw him and 
stopped and spoke to him a good while cheerful 
and alive.” 

Yet there were times when Lord Chatham ex- 

, hibited himself or was exhibited in a very different 
condition. On one occasion the exposure of his 
malady seems scarcely excusable; we allude to 
when Lord Chatham was permitted to be seen with 
his head resting immovably upon his hands on the 
table, in which position he is said to have continued 
for hours without speaking. Notwithstanding these 
suspicious appearances, it is charitable to suppose 

| that Lord Chatham’s illness was of that nervous 
description which might make Lady Chatham 

desirous to be the only witness of his mental im- 

becility ; and that the disease could no more be 

called mental insanity than the wanderings of a 

patient under the influence of fever. 

We doubt not that many readers will be dis- 
| satisfied that Mr. Smith has occupied so much 
space on the Junius secret. The letters from 
that writer are void of all kind of interest; and 
we cannot possibly discover why they have been 
| so carefully locked up, since they contain nothing 
| that might not have been communicated to the 

public half a century ago. On the authorship of 
| these letters we shall not attempt to offer any 
| “elucidation,” because we are convinced that 
| nine-tenths of our readers are weary of the sub- 
| ject; but it would be paying a poor tribute in 
| return for the labour which Mr. Smith has be- 
| stowed upon the question, if we did not notice 
| any one of the proofs which he has brought for- 

ward to convince us that Lord Temple wrote the 

letters; as we are free to choose, we select his 

| Lordship’s visit to the Duke of Grafton in 1771. 


By a passage in a letter from Lord Chatham to 
| Caleraft on the 22nd September, 1771, considerable 
| sensation seems to have been created on account of a 
| visit made by Lord and Lady Temple to the Duke of 
Grafton. 
| ‘All Stowe, I learn, honoured the'race at Wakefield 
Lodge. These appearances puzzle West Saxon under- 
standings and put.an end to any hope for the public ; 
but, without hope, there is a thing called duty, and 
room enough left for the philosophy of opposition 
though very little for activity.” 

Calcraft, still more puzzled and astonished, and as 
if doubtful of the possibility of such an occurrence, 
writes on the 28th to Almon (Lord Temple’s man)}— 

‘Ts it true that Lord Temple and_his family were at 
Wakefield Lodge Races?” 

Wakefield Lodge, in teem ae Forest, four or 
five miles from Stowe, is the official residence of the 
Duke of. Grafton as hereditary ranger. 

Whether upon the occasion of this visit of Lord 
and Lady Temple they had happened. to hear any 

ossiping story relative to the king’s timber in the 
orest, and of the Duke of Grafton’s proceedings in 
that matter, can only now be conjectured ; but it is 





worthy of observation that the letter which Junius 
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addressed to the Duke of Grafton on that subject is | 


dated on the 28th of September, a few days only after 
this visit from “all Stowe” to Wakefield Lod 

As a specimen of powerful and eloquent invective, 
this letter is, perhaps, one of the finest of the produc- 
tions of the Author. 

The editor might have added, that this is also 
the most offensive letter that Junius ever wrote 
against the Duke of Grafton; a very poor return, 
we take it, for the hospitality which “ all Stowe ” 
had just experienced from his Grace. We fear that 
such “mathematical demonstrations ” as this will 
never solve the problem of Junius. Whether 
the editor exhausted his powers on this essay, we 
cannot but notice that his notes are scanty, and 
in many of these we fancy that the helping hand 
of Mr. Croker will be clearly discerned. As Mr. 
Grenville’s diary is the most valuable portion of 
these volumes, we regret that Mr. Smith did not 
publish it entire instead of cutting it up into 
annals, which only interrupt the series of letters, 
and make the repetition of events more tedious 
and perceptible. 


gre races, 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Peace, War, and Adventure: an Autobiogi aphi al 
Memoir of George Laval Chesterton. London : 
Longmans. 1853. 

“SEVERAL months ago,” wrote Mr. Carlyle, in his 

Latter-day Pamphlet called Model Prisons, “* some 

friends took me with them to see one of the 

London prisons. The captainof the place, a gen- 

tleman of ancient military or royal-navy habits, 

was one of the most perfect governors: profes- 
sionally and by nature zealous for cleanliness, 
punctuality, good order of every kind ; a humane 
heart, and yet a strong one ; soft of speech and 
manner, yet withan inflexible rigour of command 
so far as his limits went: ‘an iron hand in a 
velvet glove,’ as Napoleon defined it. A man of 
real worth, challenging at once love and respect; 
the light of those mild bright eyes seemed to 
permeate the place as with an all-pervading vigi- 
lance, and kindly yet victorious illumination ; in 
the soft definite voice it was as if Nature herself 
were promulgating her orders—gentlest mildest 
orders—which, however, in the end, there would 
be no disobeying—which, in the end, there would 
be no living without fulfilment of. A true 
‘ Aristos’ and commander of men. A man worthy 
to have commanded and guided forward, in good 
ways, Twelve-hundred of the best common people 
in London or the world: he was here, for 
many years past, giving all his care and 
faculty to command, and guide forward in 
such ways as there were, Twelve-hundred 
of the worst. I looked with considerable admira- 
tion on this gentleman, and with considerable 
astonishment, the reverse of admiration, on the 
work hehad here been set upon.” ‘This tribute of 
eloquent and impartial praise is understood to 
refer to Captain CuEstERTON, now and for four- 
and-twenty years past Governor of Cold Bath- 
Fields Prison, andthe writer of the volumes before 


us. 
The story of a man so gifted with faculty of | 


command, some information as to how he came 
to. develop that faculty, and where he acquired 
those ‘ancient military or royal-navy habits,” 
would be interesting to us, however and by who- 
soever furnished ; but here is the man voluntarily 
stepping forward to tell it us himself, and that 
in so able a fashion, so modestly, so unaf- 
fectedly, and, above all, so truthfully, that his re- 


lation cannot fail to excite the warmest interest | 


in the minds of all who shall peruse it. 

Captain Chesterton tells us that he was born 
at Brompton, and schooled at Putney 
Knightsbridge ; 
polishing at the hands of the Reverend William 
Hurn, “an enthusiastic Calvinist,” 
Debenham, in Suffolk. His earliest aspirations 


and at | 
afterwards enduring some rough | 


and vicar of | 


appear to have been for the royal navy; but the | 


patronage of Lady Perceval placed him in the 
field-train department of the Ordnance, and in 
June 1812 he was ordered upon foreign service, 
and embarked for Cadiz, For nearly two years 
we find him engaged in the Peninsular war, busied 
With much dangerous. though irregular service, 


but not concerned in any of the great battles | 


which signalised Lord Wellington's glorious cam- 
paigns. Young as he was, the “mild bright eyes” 
were busy at their permeation, taking heed of 
social. and other peculiarities of the Spanish peo- 
ple, and of the evils discernible in the discipline 
of the British army ; nor were they unmindful of 
Koes (not mild, but the reverse) to be met with in 


ose parts. 









| there under command of Lord Hill. He 


But lo! we pom reached the thronged Alaméda 
(situate at the extremity of the Muralla), with its 
ample breadth, ornamental foliage, and an expansive 


seaward prospect; and here our sight revelled in the 


rich display of Andalusian beauty. This bewitching 
scene presented no false illusion, but, on the con- 
trary, embodied all that rich attire, a galaxy of 
feminine loveliness, and the grace vane fase “a ation of 
this enchanting race, could fu nis Successive tra- 
vellers and poets have presi their descriptive 
powers on the rare combinations which here inspire 
the heart; and I am bold to aver that no lovelier 


spectacle could anywhere challenge attention. 

As to the atrocious discipline exercised upon 
the foreign regiments in the British service, let the 
following scene, told in Captain Chesterton’s own 
elegant words, witness for itself. Driven to mad- 
ness by an iron system which broke their spirits 
and dispossessed them of all self-respect, ‘“ blows 
with heavy sticks, the consignment to damp dun- 
geons, and the unsparing application of the lash,” 
as many as fifty men deserted. They were 
captured, and by court-martial the following sen- 
tence was pronounced : Three of the number 
were sentenced to be shot ; the others were to 
draw lots for a fourth, upon whom was to fall the 
same fate ; and to the remainder was given the 
option of death or five hundred lashes. 


re- 


The agonising spectacle of the cruel lottery, which 
was to consign a fourth victim to the tomb, was 
public, and witnessed by myself, in common with the 
whole garrison; and the wild de spair of the unhappy 
wretch upon whom the fatal lot descended, was long 
remembered by us all. The numerous trembling 
delinquents who had just eluded this most painful 
risk, all adopted the alternative, and preferred the 
scarcely less afflicting visitation of the lash to such an 
extent; and preparations were forthwith commenced 
for the solemn catastrophe. The morning of the 
execution rose fair and genial; and without the porte 
of Murcia, in the marsh contiguous to the fortitied 
wall, the troops were drawn up in mournful ex- 
pectancy of the approaching scene. First 
marched a guard of Dillon’s regiment in full costume, 
and with arms loaded, to repel any attempt at rescue. 
Behind them, soldiers in fatigue uniforms carried the 
coffins of the condemned; and next marched a double 
row of monks and friars in the dresses of their various 
orders, who carried large crucifixes, with the image of 
the Saviour carved thereon, and shouted in loud but 
monotonous accents, as each hand simultaneously 
elevated the cross to attract the eyes of the culprits, 
‘Mira Vind. el Senor,” thrice repeated, after every 
pause, signifying ‘“‘ Look you to the Lord!” Next 
walked the unhappy men themselves, and another 
strong guard, equally in full costume, brought up the 
rear. In this order the procession marched through 
a portion of the town; and, passing out by the Porte 
de Murcia, filed to the right, and soon reached the 
place of execution. There the men were placed, in a 
kneeling posture, beside their coffins; and, their eyes 
having been bandaged, the fatal volley was fired, and 
four immortal beings fell, the victims of as vile a 
system of regimental despotism as ever sullied the 


fair fame of the British army. ‘Two triangles were 
then erected; all the drummers of the garrison were 
enlisted in the bloody task ; and I am sure I do not 


exceed the mark when I say that thirty men at least 
each received five hundred stripes with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails. My friend, Lieutenant Brumby (who by 
casual turn of duty commanded the firing party), and 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Rénaud, the Commandant, 
suffered days of illness from the pain of that cruel 
spe ctacle. 

Let those who talk heedlessly about the atro- 
cities perpetrated during the Hungarian campaign 
reflect upon this dreadful scene. 

In the middle of 1814 Chesterton was ordered 
to America to join the forces then waging war 
took 
part in the battle of Bladensburgh and the in- 
vestment of Washington; which city, abandoned 
by the Americans, was on that occasion sacked 
and its public buildings destroyed. After this he 
participated in our failure before New Orleans ; 
and in May 1815 he was on his way back to 
England. The world was then very busy with 
its fighting; for he had scarcely landed when he 
was ordered upon the Continent, to take part in 


| the operations of the combined armies for follow- 


ing up Waterloo and finally crushing the military 
| despotism of France. All these are graphically 
related, and in a manner that does credit to our 
author’s powers of observation ; for it must be 


one thing to take a part in great military move- | 


ment 


s, and quite another to give an account of | 


them, or even of that part of them which falls | 


under our own special observation. 
give an intelligible account of a game at chess, 
but one who is somewhat versed in the principles 
of the game. 

However, this fighting business, happily enough 
for the world, is never eternal ; so, after 
two years more of active service, we shall 


No man can | 





not be surprised to find our friend Chesterton 
very idle, very eager, and not a little disgusted, 
vegetating upon his half-pay. In this state of 
i ae was one day walking along the Strand, 
when a handbill aroused him, an army-tailor in- 
formed him, my Lady Perceval recommended 
him, and in a couple of days he is a volunteer 
captain under the commission of General Bolivar, 


and prepared, under that chieftain, to emancipate 


Columbia from Spanish thral. <A strange and 
vacillating business this of the soldier. One 
year for Spain ; another, against her! Not under 


under General 


man. <A 


Lord Wellington this time; but 
Urdaneta- another sort of 
sualist and a coward; “a miserable sensualist, 
took the field accompanied by two mis- 
tresses, and lounged from morning till night in a 


quite sen- 


who 


hammock, the slave to women and cigars.” A 
war of extermination this, fierce and bloody : 
no quarter given on either side, and the motto 


of the patriot legion wir e vencer,” toe onquer 
or to die. The cold-blooded butcheries incident 
to this mode of warfare powerfully excited the 
disgust of the chivalrous Englishman. On one 
occasion a party of Spanish soldiers were cap- 
tured as they returned from some post on the 
Gulf of Cariaco. The British portion of the foree 
exercised their best efforts to have the lives of 
these men spared ; but Urdaneta replied: “If I 
allow petoone rs to be spared who would in their 
turn have slaughtered my followers, I can never 
reckon upon their devotion, and not a man would 
the cause. The thing is impossible 

The murder of 


serve 


these hapless men was the conse- 


quence of that decision ; and in the dead of night they 
were conducted to a contiguous spot, and were there 
pierced by the rude spears of the natives, until they 


died covered by countless wounds. I subsequently 
went to the fatal spot, and there, with an agony of 
mind which I cannot attempt to describe, gazed upon 
their mutilated remains, and looked with horror upon 
the mangled corpse of that young Spanish captain, 
whom I had seen so recently smiling at our passing 
jokes. 

After witnessing scenes like this, we cannot 
wonder that it was with a feeling next akin to 


disgust that he decided upon quitting the 
“patriot” service, and returning to England. 
At the outset of his voyage, when off the coast of 


Gueria, he fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
and was conducted a prisoner to La Guayra; 
here he remained incarcerated for twelve days, 
and was liberated by the generosity of General 
Morillo: three months after capture he was 
on his way back to Europe. 

From this time until his final settlement at 
Cold Bath Fields, the Captain’s life seems to have 
been somewhat unsettled. He writes for the 
booksellers and gets forty pounds for a narrative 
of his adventures, from Arch and Co. of Cornhill. 
At one time he resolves to enter the Church, and, 
to that end, “brush up his classics;” at another 
he is doing useful work in the way of translating 
documents to and from the Spanish, earning bread 
and cheese by so doing. ‘This is all very well; 
but such a man as this must have serious work 
to do, or he is not in his vocation. The “faculty 
of command” is to be exercised, and there is no 
one but Mrs. Chesterton, and perhaps too the 
children, upon whom to exercise it. The “mild 
bright eyes” must needs be at their work of 
permeation. Lo! for such a_ necessity, the 
remedy is not long in coming. The government 
of prisons, in spite of Howard and his “ cireum- 
navigation of charity,” was then in a very bad 
state indeed. Something worse than physical 
dirt, and damp, and disease, infected them: there 
was moral filth and moral contamination within 
the four walls of every one of them. The magis- 
trates, with short-sighted policy, had hitherto 
appointed police officers for governors of prisons ; 
and though much shrewdness and great knowledge 
of the persons with whom they had to deal was to 
be expected of such, not much habit of command 
or gentle feeling could be found in them. At 
last there came a vacancy at Cold Bath Fields, and 
it was suggested that Chesterton should become a 
candidate. To make a long story short, after 
some canvassing and seeing of magistrates, he 
was elected governor, and entered into his office 
on the 23rd of July, 1829. 

Of the state in which he found the prison let 
him speak for himself. 

All the prisons of the country, at that period, were 

I too 


hi 
ills 


| in a most disreputable condition. 


possession of the prison, when the whole machinery 
betokened the most appalling abuse; and I found 


| everything around me stamped with iniquity and 


about | 


| 


corruption. The best acquainted with the prison were 
utterly ignorant of the frightful extent of its demoral- 
isation. 
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It is impossible for the mind to conceive a spectacle 








| course to dissipate his private grief; and he may | of twelve Ethelwulf had married the French flirt 


more gross and revolting than the internal economy | 


of this polluted spot. 
emphatic to denounce the intense and overwhelming 
wickedness that teemed throughout it. It was in 
fact a sink of abomination. The great majority of 
the officers were a cunni 





inning, heartless, and extortionate 
crew, practising every species of duplicity and chi- 
canery. They combined to uphold a system of pro- 
fligacy, utterly regardless of aught but profit to them- 
selves; and no amount of rascality seemed to sear 


their consciences. 








And this was the sort of work Captain Ches- 
terton was called upon to do: to purify this 
coagulation of filth. 
he had to contend; the detailed atrocities which 
he had to master; the struggles which he was 
compelled to wage against those whose duty it 
was to assist him; the unexpected assistance he 
derived from whence it might have been least 


No term can be sufficiently | 
| cation for the public. 


have the further satisfaction of knowing that, 
while curing himself, he was preparing gratifi- | 
Dr. Pauli’s Life of Alfred | 


| is not so smooth and easy to read as some other | 


| 


biographies of the Saxon hero; but it is exceed- | 
ingly satisfactory, for you feel assured of such | 
facts as are presented to you, and further feel | 
that you may retain them in your grasp. Plea- | 
santness indeed is not the characteristic of history 


written according to the rigorous rules of Niebuhr, | 
| who did not “cook his accounts” to “make them 


The difficulties with which | 


| solving wand removes some gorgeous pageant in 


expected; the precautions he was driven to adopt | 


for his own personal safety ; and lastly, how he 


gradually, but no less surely, brought to a success- | 


fal termination the work he had been set upon— 
these are all put forward in a modest, truthful 
manner, and will be read with interest by the 
merely curious man, with profit by the inquirer. 

“T looked with considerable astonishment, the 
reverse of admiration,” says Carlyle, “on the 
work he had here been set upon.” To this we 


| of some regular and richly-woven web of history, 


cannot subscribe. By his own showing he has here | 


done an immense amount of good; and the doing 
of an immense amount of good ever demands our 
highest admiration and respect. 





The Life of Alfred the Great, translated from the 
German of Dr. R. Pauli ; to which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius ; with 
a literal English Translation, and an Anglo- 
Saxon Alphabet and Glossary. By B. Tuorrs, 
Esq. London: H. G. Bohn. 

No English sovereign has been more continuously 

in men’s mouths than Alfred; successive ages have 

rivalled each other in efforts to hold him up to 

admiration and honour; the generation which im- 


| historian must submit, or even pull down with 


mediately succeeded him, and the earlier ages in | 
general, fondly designated him ‘“ England’s dar- | 


ling;” and a remoter posterity, with wondrous 
amanimity, still calls him ALrrep THE GREAT. 
And yet, in the majority of minds, even of those 
among the educated classes, Alfred is little more 
than a myth; his. story is romantic rather than 
historical, somewhat less legendary perhaps than 
that of “good King Arthur,” but still enveloped 
in those mists of tradition through which the 
solemn forms of ancient days loom large, vague, 
undefined. 


This incertitude, however, has not | 


been caused by any lack of pains-taking diligence | 
to collect the scattered fragments of his history, | 
as the labours of Spelman, Selden, Twisden, | 


Hickes, and others abundantly testify ; but rather 
from a want, until very recently, of that critical 


aeumen which enables an historian to gather | 


from among fragmentary masses those alone on 
which he may safely base his narrative. Without 
entering upon a discussion which would quickly 
cause us to overstep our prescribed limits, we 
-may allude, in illustration of what we mean, 
to“the dealings of Niebuhr and Arnold with 
the early Roman history, and the happy appli- 
eation by Mr. Kemble of their testing canons to 
our own Anglo-Saxon traditions. Peculiar ad- 
vantages over the literary labourers of the last 
century in the Saxon field have been enjoyed by 
ourselves within the last dozen years. Mr. 
Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
comprising the laws of our Anglo-Saxon kings, 


| would-be instructive narratives have been writ- 


with an English translation and ancient Latin | 


version, published under the auspices of the 
Public Record Commissioners, in 1840; 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus vi 


Mr. | 


Saxonict, | 


and his series of masterly essays called The | 


Saxonsin England; and a host of kindred works, 
place scholars of even third-rate attainments on 
a vantage ground which the giants even of a 
former day, with their defective aids, could not 
attain. 

Dr. Pauli, whose Life of Alfred the Great is 


| related that one day, Alfred’s mother, surrounded 


| whereupon she promised the book to him who 


here presented to the public in an English dress | 


by Mr. Thorpe, informs his readers that the idea 
of constructing this work was conceived in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford “ in the November of 


the eventful year 1848, at a time when German | 


hearts trembled as they had seldom done before, 
for the preservation of their fatherland,” for he 
found his gloomy thoughts dissipated by a daily 
visit to the venerable library, and by investigating 
the struggles and victories of Alfred of the West 


Saxons. We aresure that Dr. Pauli took the wisest | 





pleasant” to lazy readers. Abruptness is per- 
petually appearing, and frequently provoking 
interruptions :—the reader who has been accus- 
tomed to the flowing periods of the liquid Livy 
is startled, perchance annoyed, when an historic | 
Prospero whispers in his ear, while his spell-dis- | 


which cherished forms had been recognised : 
These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 


None but those who have been engaged in severe 
historical investigations can tell how painfully 
perplexing and exhausting they are—how torturing | 
moreover, when stern truth compels the rejection 


and the adoption in its stead of some few scanty 
and coarse threads. But to this the truth-seeking 


his own hand a structure he has been for years | 
raising up; and proportionately grateful should | 
studious readers be for such self-denying toils. | 
Dr. Pauli commences properly by giving a suc- | 
cinct but clear aceount of the biographies of | 
Alfred, already published here and in Germany, | 
beginning with that of Robert Powell, whose | 
quaint title indicates its quality, The Life of | 
Alfred or Alvred, the first Institutor of subordinate | 
Government in this Kingdome, and Refounder of the | 
University of Oxford: together with a Parallel of | 
our Soveraigne Lord King Charles untill this year | 
1634, Dr. Pauli’s list of biographies ends with | 
that of Dr. Giles, (London 1848,) of which Dr. 
Pauli oddly says: “it deserves to be mentioned | 
in the last place, so defective is it im all its rela- 
tions, so devoid of research into authorities, 
and so destitute of all interest in the style.” But 
all England is treated as cavalierly by this 
German as poor Dr. Giles, “Truly,” says he, | 
“it does not refleet much honour upon the 
English people that a subject so important as the 
life of the ‘darling of old England’ should not 
have been treated in .a manner proportioned to 
its value up to the date of the jubilee which 
commemorated the thousandth anniversary of 
his birth!” The same sarcasm must be appli- 
cable to Germany when, previous to the appear- 
ance of Dr. Pauli’s own book, the only bio- 
graphies of Alfred were one by Albrecht von 
Haller, 1773, taken entirely from our Spelman, 
and Stolberg and Lorens’s Lives of Alfred, seve- 
rally compiled from the writings of Sharon 
Turner. ‘The Germans deserve high praise 
which England is not niggardly in awarding, for | 


laborious diligence, exeeeding carefulness, and | 
critical sagacity ; but they cannot be acquitted 
of self-conceit. In however exhausting toil they 
may have been engaged, they never want breath 
to blow their own trumpet. 

Dr. Pauli has forced this from us; but we now 
resume our notice of his valuable labours. 

He passes quickly and lightly over Alfred's | 
early years, of which so many detailed and 


ten; but touches sufticiently upon points of 
interest. For example, the oft-told story of 
Alfred’s nursery days, —for which we are indebted 
to his literary friend and best biographer, Asser, | 
the monk of St. David’s, and afterwards, most | 
probably, bishop of Sherborne,—in which it is | 


by her young family, noticed her youngest and 
favourite Alfred’s eyes eagerly fastened upon the | 
illuminated capitals of a roll of Saxon ballads, 


could first learn it. Alfred seized the volume, 
ran with it to his magister, and, speedily learning 
the contents from his recitation, returned and 
repeated his lesson to his mother. Carping 
critics, who have drawn all their ideas from 
modern usages, have objected to this beautiful 
story, that Asser himself, in another part of his 
biography, has stated that Alfred did not learn to 
read until he was twelve years of age, some years 
after his fond mother, Osburga, had been in her 
grave: at least for Ethelwulf’s credit-we trust so, 
for some time before Alfred had attained the age | 





| punishment, 
| motion the slumbering strength of his people, and 


Judith, who showed her respect to the memory of 


her foolish first husband by marrying his eldest 
son Ethelbald immediately after his father’s 
death. But Asser says not a word about Os- 
burga’s inciting Alfred to learn to read the bal- 
lads ; she asked him to learn to say them. Again, 
these modern critics object that family tutors were 
not knoWwn.in those days. What obligation is 
there to translate magister by tutor, in the modern 
sense of the term ? He might be a superinten- 
dent, a riding ora feneing master ; for Saxon 
princes were taught to ride and fight before they 
were taught to read. The magister, then, read 
the ballads to the young Alfred, and he repeated 
them to his mother. We find Alfred, at a more 
advanced period of his life and mental culture, 
adopting a similar course. Asser informs us that 
when Alfred was engaged in translating Orosius 
into Anglo-Saxon, as often as he was puzzled 
with the Latinity, he applied to Asser, who con- 
strued the perplexing passage to him, of which 
the King afterwards wrote down the sense. Dr. 
Pauli sees no reason to doubt the substantial truth 


| of the current story, neither do we; and we are 


glad of it, for our heart-feelings cling to it. It was 
in those early days from the lips of the mother or 
the nurse that the young first heard of the heroes 
of their race: Osburga was of a noble Jutish 
family ; the book in question was most probably a 
collection of Jutish ballads, ““Saxonicum Poematice. 
Artis Librum ;” and who can read this pleasing tale 
without being reminded of Walter Scott’s nar- 

ative of his own taste for ballads being sown at 
his nurse’s knee? Dr. Pauli examines. other 
passages in Alfred’s eventful history in the same 
candid yet strictly critical spirit, to which we 
would gladly do more than allude did our con- 
fined space permit. The lovers of exact history, 
that is, exact so far as attainable by learned care, 
will be much gratified by this successful attempt 
to disentangle our Great Alfred’s true history from 
the region of romance. Indeed; no poetic em- 
bellishments could make it more marvellous than 
its unadorned realities. As Gibbon in one of his 
youthful productions, worthy of any man’s 
maturity, observes, “ amidst the deepest dark- 
ness of barbarism, the virtues of an Antoninus, 
the learning and valour of a Cesar, and the legis- 
lative spirit of a Lycurgus, were manifested in 
this patriotic king.”* Happily the best portion 
of Alfred’s laborious life, namely, that which he 
devoted to legislation and the education of his 
people, is still patent to our closest examination 
in his laws. His educational efforts for the in- 


| struction, not only of his ignorant clergy, but of 


his people at large, were not merely in advance 
of his own age, but are worthy. of imitation in 
the present. 


An arbitrary longing (says Dr. Pauli) after some- 
thing new never actuated Alfred. It is remarkable to 
consider the prudence by which he was guided in the 
construction of his legal code. A genuine conservative 
feeling moved him to preserve all those ancient cus- 


| toms which still remained in efficient operation ; that 


cireumspection in carrying out measures of reform, 


| which the great statesmen of England display in our 


day, was also characteristic of Alfred whenever he 
resolved to abolish anything old, and replace it by a 
new arrangement in accordance with his own religious 
views, and in harmony with the spirit of Christianity. 
His efforts for the diffusion of the latter were at least 
as great as his evident desire to attain high temporal 
authority as a Christian Monarch. He never dis- 
turbed the original political foundations of his nation. 
When all lay in ruins he laboured unweariedly to 
re-establish, as far as possible, the former state of 
things. The roots of all the evils of the Saxon and 
Low German national character, sluggishness and 
indolence, he distinguished, with his keen glance, 


; above all other failings, and endeavoured to combat 


them in every possible manner; now by kind teaching 
and exhortation, now, when his patience became ex- 
hausted by repeated disobedience, by well-meant 
His active mind was needed to set in 


to see justice done to its real value, as well as 
to drive out stubborn prejudices. When the aged 
were not willing to receive instruction, and espe- 
cially when they retarded the execution of justice, 
he shamed them by the industry of. youth, in 
which he knew how to sow the seeds of knowledge 
and a better comprehension of the right. By his own 
example alone was he able to induce the people to 
apply themselyes to the strengthening and defence of 
the country. _He carried his point, and Saxons of all 
ranks rejoiced in the  reconquered freedom which 
Alfred had given them, a freedom whose nature was 
more secure than before; and the numerous. class of 
serfs, who until then ha@ been treated as living pro- 
perty, received the inyaluable gift of liberty of choice 





* Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, tif. 1814, 
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in their masters, and, in common with their noble 
and free countrymen, held the memory of their king | 
in grateful remembrance long after his death. 

The above extract affords a fair average of Dr. | 
Pauli’s sober tone of judgment. We consider his 
life of Alfred the Great a valuable addition to 
English literature, and for his patient and judi- 
cious exposition of the character and career of 
“ England’s darling ” forgive his constant harping 
upon Alfred’s German heart, German persever- 
ance, and German genius. We would gladly 
have bestowed a more enlarged notice upon Dr. 
Pauli’s Alfred ; but as it is published in Mr. Bohn’s 
cheap, and therefore accessible series, we at once 
refer every English student who wishes to form a 
correct estimate of Alfred’s life and labours to 
the volume itself. 

We must say a word or two upon Mr. 
Thorpe’s English translation of King Alfred’s 
Anglo-Saxon version of Orosius. ‘The trans- 
lation appears to have been carefully made, and 
has been compared, Mr. Thorpe informs his 
readers, with Havercamp’s Leyden edition of the | 
Latin original. This is a great advantage; for 
King Alfred’s knowledge of Latin was manifestly 
defective, though wonderful when we consider 
the difficulties which obstructed his pursuit of 
knowledge ; and he did not pretend to translate | 
literally, but:gave the sense as he understood it 
from the lips of Asser. 

There is appended to Orosius an outline of | 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, after Rask’s larger work, 
and a glossary to the Anglo-Saxon version of | 
Orosius, by the aid of which Mr. Thorpe hopes to | 
“render the acquisition of our noble mother- 
tongue a study as agreeable as it is valuable.” 
We assign a high meed of praise to the merits of 
both grammar. and glossary; but Mr. Thorpe 
gives the general mass of readers: greater credit | 
for aptitude in acquiring languages, and for perse- 
vering diligence, than we dare assign them, when 
he speaks of their mastermg Anglo-Saxon with- 
out fuller help than these outlines supply, But 
we cordially thank Mr. Thorpe for both his 
translations, as well of Dr. Pauli’s German as 
of King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon. 
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RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Numerovs as are the Harmonies of the Four Gospels 
already existing, from Tatian’s in the second century 
to Robinson’s in the nineteenth, none is so absolute ly 
well done as to preclude all attempts at improvement. 
It is a knowledge of this fact that pee led to the pro- 
duction of the following work : new Greek Har- | 
mony of the Four Gospe ls, comprint a Synopsis and a | 
Diatessaron; together with an Introductory Treatise, 
and numerous Tables, Indexes, and Diagrams, supplying 
the neccssa roofs "and explanations. By WILLIAM 
Stroup, Mb. 4 London: , Bagster.— Dr. Stroud is 
already “favourably known by his “ Treatise on the 
Physicél Cause of the Death of Christ,” published in 
the yerr 1847, and haying been engaged for more 
than thirty years (subject, of course, to long and | 
frequert interruptions) in the compilation of the pre- 
sent work, he has at length ventured to offer it “with 
due deference to the public.” Its principal features | 
are as follows: a copious preliminary dissertation, 
occupying more than two hundred 4to pages, in 
which ‘‘a large amount of historical and explanatory 
matter is collected respecting the nature and contents | 
of the several gospels, their authors and objects, as 
well as their relation to each other, and to the re- 
maining books of the New Testament.” In this also 
the principles and rules, according to which a good 
harmor y should be constructed, are discussed “and 
deteriined. In the harmony itself the Greek text is 
corrected f-om_ the principal critical editions down to 
that of Tischendorf; and in the foot-notes various | 
authorities are quoted. The order observed in col- 
lating the four gospels is that in which they are 
assumed to have been originally published; namely, | 
Luke fitst, then Matthew, Mark, and John. For | 
this deviation from the commonly-received practice | 
due reasons are assigned. To assist the reader there | 
is also an abstract given of the arrangement, and the 
whole is accompanied by carefully- compile id indexes 
and chronological tables. In the matter of chrono- 
logy the writer has taken great pains to examine and 
explain some seeming discrepancies in the Gospels of 
Luke and Matthew “to an extent whic h it is pre- 
sumed has not before been attempted.” He also 
Says, speaking of the farewell progress of our 
Saviour through the provinces of Palestine, which 
constitutes the eighth part of the harmony, and 
occupies a considerable space in the narrative, that it 
is “for the first time fully traced, and forms one of 
the principal peculiarities of the present work. The 
events of the last week of his mortal life, commonly 
called Passion Week, have been carefully adjusted ; 
and the account of his Resurrection and its connected 
incidents is materially simplified and elucidated.” 


| lapsus penne of which he has been guilty in the fol- 


| hereafter perhaps be satisfactorily expl: ained ; or, if says, 


| and interesting matter, and the whole work is entitled 


| which is the reprint of an article in the Dublin Review, 


| of the Seriptures. 
| remarks and admissions of his own, which, as coming 


| dict which their Church puts upon the re ading of the 
| Bible, and seek to vindicate it accordingly from the 











! . . . 
| From what has been stated, it may be easily seen Hs volume of 608 pages, is contained a more extended 


that this is a work of considerable merit, involving | view, than any yet brought before the public, of the 
much industry and research, and for whic h the writer | various forms of unbelief and scepticism, as they are 
is entitled to the highest praise. We are sorry, there- | found to exist and prevail at the present day. Mr. 
fore, in conclusion, to be obliged to notice a serious | Pearson divides his subject into three parts; in the 
first of which he treats of ‘ Infidelity in its variou 
aspects ;” as Atheism, Pantheism, Naturalism, Spirit- 


lowing passage. Speaking of the advantages to be 
derived from such a Harmony as the one compiled by | ualism, Indifferentism, and Formalism. In the 
him, he trusts that it will be found useful in esta- | second he treats of “ Infidelity in its various causes ;” 
blishing “the genuineness and authenticity of the | the general cause being “ more ethical than intellec- 
Gospels,” &c., and goes on to observe: ‘ A few difli- | tual,” and the will having much to do with it, under 
culties and seeming inaccuracies undoubtedly re- | whatever shape of atheism, pantheism, and so forth, 
main, which ought to be fairly acknowledged, and may | this infidelity may appear. ‘ Moral evidence,” he 
“isthe appropriate proof of moral truth. All 
moral evidence is prime 0 xn but, however strong 
it may be, it is never irresistible. An indocile reason 
can ward it off.” The specific and subordinate causes 
of Infidelity are stated to be Speculative Philosop hy, 
Social Disaffection, the Corruptions of C hristianity, 
Religious Intolerance, andthe Disunion of the Church. 
Each of these is distinctly noticed ; and in part three 
the writer treats of “Infidelity in its various agencies.” 
These are,—‘ I. The Press, II. The Clubs. ILI. The 
Schools. IV. The Pulpit.” To these is added an 
Appendix, containing some excellent remarks on what 
is called Secularism. From this it may be seen that 
the author has shrunk from no branch of the very 
— ult subject proposed to be treated of; and he has 
ertainly dealt with each in a manner that shows him 


not, may be regarded as insignificant defects ‘hich 
the Holy Spirit, who prompte od and directed the enti 
composition, did not deem it worth while to ana? 
This we humbly conceive to be a fearful, though un- 
intentional disparagement of the infinite wisdom and 
perfection of the Deity : as if Omniscience could 
case any defect as reaignifenn /—— Who was St. 
Titus? The Scripture Notices on the Subject compared 
with received Opinions. By R. Kina, A.B. ex-Scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin, &.—In this work it is 
attempted to establish the identity of SS. Timothy 
and Titus; an attempt which, to the majority of our 
readers, must seem strange and paradoxical. Mr. 
King, however, has made out a strong case in favour 
of his hypothesis, and has very ingeniously combated 
the objections which he anticipates may be brought | to possess extensive knowledge and keen discrimina- 
against him. In the appendix there is much curious | tion. He is also fearless in the expression of his 
opinions; not terrified by the prestige attaching to 
great names, but controve rting such writers as ¢ Carly le 
and Emerson, when he conceives that the interests of 


to a careful perusal. While Protestantism, ever 
true to its instincts, occupies itself in searching the 
Scriptures, at the same time that it circulates them | truth require it, as readily as he does Paine, Holyoake, 
in every language and clin.e, we find the Church of | or Owen. Anticipating for this work therefore an 
Rome, with characteristic eftrontery, denouncing all | extensive circulation, we pass on to one of a similar 
such efforts, and holding them up to the scorn and tendency, though more limited in its range. This is 
detestation of her votaries. The latest instance of | entitled Modern Atheism; or, the Pretensions of Se- 
this that we have noticed is in a pamphlet by Dr. | cularism examined: a Course of Four Lectures deli- 
Wiseman, entitled The Catholic Doctrine on the use of | vered in the Atheneum, Thornton, Bradford. By the 
the Bible: being a review of His Grace Archbishop | Rev. J. Grecory, Rev. G. W. Conpor, Rey. J. A. 
Dizon's * Catholic Introduction to Scripture.” By His 


SavacE, Rev. E. Metior.—The appellation of 

Eminence Cardinal Wiseman.—In. this pamphlet, | “ Secularists” is one now assumed by many, especially 
in the manufacturing towns, who, finding the names 
of Atheists, Deists, Infidels, &c. rather prejudicial ‘to 
the spread of their tenets, have taken refuge under 
| an appellation altogether new, both as more compre- 
hensive and more respectable. © The fundamental 
principle of Secularism, as we are informed by Mr. 
Pearson, is, “ that precedenee should be given to the 
duties of this life over those which pertain to another 
world;” and the lectures in the present volume had 
their origin in some discussions that took place at 
Bradford between certain professed adherents of this 
system and some ministers of religion who undertook 
the defence of Christi: inity against their attacks. The 
Secularists, we should say, had previously delivered 
a course of lectures; then came the discussions; and 
lastly these four lectures, in which we have a full 
| exposure of the pretensions set up by these modern 
poor Protestants! And now let us see what indul- | opponents of Christianity. The volume in which 
gence he would extend to the members of his own | they are contained being small in size, and costing 
Church. After stating that it is permitted to some of | only eighteen-pence, will be found well-calculated 
them, who come within certain conditions mentioned, | for distribution. The Finger of God, by the Rey. 
to read the Bible in the vulgar tongue, he observes: | Jomn Cummtine, D.D., is a work which well proves 
‘It may, perhaps, not be out of place to remark, that | that the author can be eloquent upon other topics 
in countries like this, in which the very antagonism | besides those of the Romish Controversy and Apocar 
of Catholics with Protestants keeps alive, and before | lyptic Interpretation. Indeed, for our own part, we 
their minds constantly, the two opposing principles of | like him better Is a subject like the present. There 
church authority and free judgment, restriction is Jess | are some truly eloquent and graceful passages in the 





the pseudo-Archbishop of Westminster takes occasion, 
pr a short notice of Dr. Dixon’s Biblical Introduc- 
tion, to bring forward some of the usual stale argu- 
ments urged | by Romanists against the free circulation 
At the same time, he makes a few 


from so high an authority, must be deemed worthy of 
notice. Certain weak-minded individuals in the 
Church of Rome are, it seems, ashamed of the inter- 


charge of so doing. The Cardinal, however, says 
No! Do no such thing! ‘* We must be prepared 
to take a much higher ground than this et: 
We must deny to Protestantism any right to use the 
Bible, much more to interpret it.” So imuch for us, 





| necessary and scarcely exists. And, on the other | little volume before us, which must commend them- 


selves to every reader. Had we room for quotation 
we could dip into it hap-hazard anywhere, and be 
sure of finding something to admire. St. Paul: Five 
Discourses. By the Rev. ADOLPHE Monon, of Paris. 
Translated by the Rev. W.G. Barretr—is a work in 
which the life, character, and labours of the Great 
Apostle, are held up as a model for the imitation of 
Christians in the present age. “To estimate,” says 
M. Monod, “ the influence that St. Paul has had on 
the Church, and through it on the world, to study the 
moral sources of his unwearied toil, and to exhibit 


hand, in Catholie countries, such as can read, or do 

read, have access to the Latin version without re- 

straint.” O, admirable! Let our readers fully con- 

sider the inestimable privilege which the Church of 
Rome confers upon her children in Catholic countries, 

where “ such as can read, or do read, have access to | 
the Latin version without restraint.” Are we to | 
understand by this, that in Catholic countries things 

are so different from what the *y are in Protestant ones, 

that all “ who can read, or do read,” can read and under- 

stand Latin? Or, is it only a piece of cruel irony on 

the Doctor’s part, tantamount to inviting a cripple to | him in this manner as'an example accessible to all, is 
run a race, or a blind man to behold the glories of | that which I have here attempted.” In executing 
the setting sun? But to return to our own country, | this task the writer shows himself to be thoroughly 
—the Cardinal goes on to observe: ‘“ But though | aware of the greatness of his subject, and his observa- 
the Scriptures may be.here permitted, we do not wrge | tions accordingly, though often familiar, are never 
them on our people; we do not encourage them to | wanting in dignity. ‘‘ Should any one ask me,” he 
read them; we do not spre: ad them to the utmost | says, “to name the man who of all others has been 
amon; g them. Certainly not! What more shall we | the greatest benefactor of our race, I should say, 
say? THabemus reum confitenten! We might go on | without hesitation, the Apostle Paul. This name is to 
to observe that the Cardinal writes a deal of fustian | me the type of human activity the most endless, and 
nonsense, which his friends will perhaps mistake for | at the same time the most useful, that history has 
eloquence, about saints meditating in cells “for years | cared to preserve.” In the introduction we are happy 
of ineffable sweetness,” and “the silver voice of | to see that he mentions the important labours of 
virgins, or the deep tones of holy monks,” chaunting | Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, as ‘“ the most com- 
“in breathless midnight, that no earthly sound might | plete contemporaneous work which exists on this 
disturb the depth of their meditation.” Such flowers | subject”’—a fact which shows that the Protestants 
of speech may have charms for others, but we do not | of France are alive to the progress of religious litera- 
relish them ; and so we pass on to something of more | ture in other countries besides their own. Conso- 
importance; only that we wish first to puint out the | lation and Promise; or, Gems from Holy Writ. By 
exceedingly bad taste which has prompted the writer, | Wm11am GAsrry,—is a wark whose object is “ to 
in quoting from a charge of the Bishop of London, | collect and classify in a form which will admit of 
to speak of that prelate as “ Dr. Bloomfic - of London.” | instant reference such portions of Scripture as impart 
PT a i ws Aspects, Causes and Agencies: being | consolation, and breathe promise, omitting only those 
the Prize Essay of the British Organisation of the Evan- | texts which have an exclusive application to the 
| gelical Alliance. By the Rev. Tuomas Pearson, | descendants of Abraham, or to elucidate the meaning 
| Eyemouth, N.B.—In this work, forming an octavo | of which commentary is necessary.” It appears to be 
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judiciously executed. The Footmarks of Charity : | 
Sketches of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Elizabeth Fry, | 
Joseph John Gurney. By Mrs. Tuomas GELDART,— 
is a little work which we can recommend to all who | 
have not the means of procuring any more extended | 
biographies of the three distinguished Christians and | 
philanthropists whose names are here mentioned.—— 
Christian Income and Expenditure: Leaves from the 
Journal of a Young Pastor. Translated from the | 
German,—is a homely German story, having nothing 
particular that we can see to recommend it, except 
its piety and quaintness. In this part of our Journal 
we do not often notice Serials; but we have just now 
before us Macphail’s Edinburgh Ecc lesiastical. Journal, 
and think it right to mention that it contains “a 
Sketch of Jesuitism,” which, though brief, is well 
compiled and interesting. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Nar? ative of an Explorer in Tropical Southern 
Africa. By Francis Gavron, Esq. 
Chamois FIunting in the Mountains of 

3y CHarRLES Boner. 1853. 
Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the 

Western Pacific, §e. By Joun E. Erskrxe. 

London, 1853. 
Wirnin the limits of a journal, it is impossible | 
to do more in this department of literature than 
to present to the reader a very brief outline of the 
route taken by the traveller, and some of the 
most novel and interesting passages of his nar- 
rative. In voyages and travels we do not look 
for literary accomplishment, but only for trust- | 
worthy information; it would not be fair to 
subject the writers to criticism on style or 
composition. All that the reader of a paper like 
Tue Critic desires to glean from éi¢s department 
of it is, what new books of the class are published, | 
—in what quarter of the world the authors have 
been exploring, and what kind of entertainment 
may be expected from the records of their wan- | 
derings. This is the information, and this only, 
which it is practicable for us to supply. | 

Mr. Gatton has the merit of having explored | 
a new country, never before crossed by the white 
man, and of opening a more promising route into 
the interior of Africa than has yet been dis- 
covered; and he has told his story in so truthful 
and cheerful and unaffected a manner, that the 
interest of a romance is blended with stores of 
the most curious and valuable facts relative to a 
region where everything —country— inhabitants 
—vegetation, and natural history—is new to.us. 

Mr. Galton went to the Cape on a sporting 
expedition in 1850. His purpose was to pene- 
trate from the Algoa Bay to the Lake Ngami. 
He was prevented from doing so by the state of 
the country, and so he started on his adventure 
from Wallfisch Bay, and boldly proceeded through 
a region never before attempted by any civilised 
man. He succeeded by devious routes, and only 
once being baffled, in reaching the twenty-first 
degree of east longitude, about two degrees from | 
the Lake, when an unprecedented drought com- 
pelled his return. Of his adventures we give 
a few specimens; but the book is well worth 
reading. 

Of course there is 


> ° 
Bavaria. 


AN ESCAPE FROM A LION. 

My servant, Hans, had a very narrow escape some 
time since. He was riding old Frieschland (the most 
useful ox I had, but now worn out by the Ondonga 
journey) along the Swakop, when he saw something 
dusky by the side of a camelthorn-tree, two hundred 
yards off. This was a lion, that rose and walked to- 
wards him. Hans had his gun in his gun-bag by the 
side of his saddle, and rode on; for there is no use in 
provoking hostilities single-handed with a lion, unless 
some object has to be gained by it, as every s] 
man at last acknowledges. The « ind 
the best shot are never safe; for a bullet, however 
well-aimed, is not certain to put the animal hors d& 
combat. After the lion had walked some twenty or 
thirty yards, Frieschland, the ox, either saw or smelt 
him, and became furious. Hans had enough to do to 
keep his seat; for a powerful long-horned ox tossing 
his head about and plunging wildly is a most awk- 
ward hack for the best of jocke ys. The lion galloped 
up. He and Hans were side by side. The lion made 
his spring, and one heavy paw came on the nape of 
the ox’s neck, and rolled him over; the other clutched 
at Hans’s arm, and tore the sleeve of his shirt to rib- 
bens, but did not wound him; and there they all 
three lay. Hans, though he was thrown upon his 
gun, contrived to wriggle it out, the lion snarling and 
clutching at him all the time; but for all that, he 
put both bullets into the beast’s body, who dropped, 
then turned round, and limped bleeding away into 
the recesses of a broad thick cover; and of course 
Hans, shaken as he was, let him go. There were no 
dogs to follow him, so he was allowed to die in peace; 


orts- 


yolest h and 


; Some cranny in your screen. 


| lies well home under his shoulder. 


| amusing’; 


and subsequently his spoor was taken up, and his re- 
mains found, 
But Mr. Galton is a true sportsman. 
description of 
THE DELIGHTS OF AFRICAN SPORTS. 


Read his 


It is one of the most strangely exciting positions | 
that a sportsman can find himself in, to lie behind | 
one of these screens or holes by the side of a path | 


leading to a watering place so thronged with game as 
Tounobis. 
bouring paths in almost endless files; here standing 
out in bold relief against the sky, there a moving line, 
just visible in the deep shades ; 
adream. Now and then a slight pattering over the 
stones makes you start; it jars painfully on the 
strained ear, and a troop of zebras pass frolicking by. 
All at once you observe, twenty or thirty yards off, 


Herds of gnus glide along the neigh- | 


and all as noiseless as | 


another few seconds, and a sharp solid horn indicates | 
the cautious and noiseless approach of the great | 


rhinoceros. C 
over the wall, which has before been covered with a 


Then the rifle or gun is poked slowly | P Read 1 
| scatter in all directions; so that no clue remains 


plaid, or romething soft, to muffle all grating sounds; | 


and you keep a sharp and anxious look-out through 


and nearer; you crouch close up under the wall, lest 
he should see over it and perceive you. 


| nearer still; yet somehow his shape is indistinct, and 


perhaps his position unfavourable to warrant a shot. 
Another moment, and he is within ten yards, and walk- 
ing steadily on. There lies a stone, on which you had 
laid your caross and other things, when making ready 
to enter your shooting screen ; the beast has come to it, 
he sniffs the taint of them, tosses his head up wind, 
and turns his huge bulk full broadside on to you. 
Not a second is to be lost. Bang! and the bullet 
Then follows a 
plunge and a rush, and the animal charges madly 
about, making wide sweeps to right and left with his 
huge horn, as you crouch down still and almost 
breathless, and with every nerve on the stretch. 
is off; you hear his deep blowing in the calm night; 
now his gallop ceases, The occasional rattling of a 
stone alone indicates that he is yet a-foot; for a 
moment all is still, and then a scarcely audible 
“sough” informs you that the great beast has sunk 
to the ground, and that his pains of death are over. 
The animals are picked up in the morning ; but it is 
not very easy to find them. For my own taste, I 


a hl | 
The beast moves nearer | 


for any consideration. The ladies, applauded the 
dance most vociferously. After this came.a promenade; 
we were all jammed together into a. compact mass, 
and then stepped round and round the court. to the 
sound of, the tom-tom, tapping the ground with our 
feet in regular time, Dance number three was for 
the Bushmen, a large kraal of whom lay close by 
Nangoro’s palisading ; they are his body guard. This 
dance was entirely mimicry, either of animal steps, or 
anything else they liked; and then a grand pro- 
menade closed the evening. I saw only thirty or 
forty of Nangoro’s wives there. I suppose that the 
others, being old, did not dance. They wear a copper 
armilet as a sign of distinction. 

But savage life is always marked by one 
feature—Cruelty. Such is the character of the 


| Damaras. 
| two huge ears pricked up high above the brushwood ; | 


NEGRO CRUELTY. 
It is very difficult to find out how many people are 
killed or wounded in occasions like these, as hyenas 
soon devour the dead bodies, and those who survive 


towards the numbers missing. I saw two poor women, 
one with both legs cut off at her ankle joints, and the 
other with one. They had crawled the whole way 


}on that eventful night from Schmelen’s Hope to 


= } 
Nearer, | 


Barmen, some twenty miles. The Hottentots had 


| cut them off after their usual habit, in order to cut 


He | 


off the solid iron anklets that they wear. These 
wretched creatures showed me how they had-stopped 
the blood, by poking the wounded stumps into the 
sand. A Ruropean would certaly have bled to 
death under such circumstances. One of Jonker’s 
sons, a hopeful youth, came toa child that had been 
dropped on the ground, and who lay screaming there, 
and he leasurely gouged out its eyes with a small 
stick. I saw a horrible sight on the way, which has 
often haunted me since. We had taken a short cut, 
and were a day and a half from our waggons, when | 
observed some smoke in front, and'rode to see-what it 
was: an immense blackthorn tree was smouldering, 
and from the quantity of ashes about, there-was all 
the appearance of its having burnt for a long time: 
by it were tracks that we could make nothing of; no 


| foot marks, only an impression of a hand here and 


there. We followed them, and found a wretched 


| woman, most horribly emaciated ; both her feet were 
| burnt quite off, and the wounds were open and un- 


| healed. 


should like to spend nights perched up in some tree | 
with a powerful night-glass, watching these night | 


frolics and attacks. I really do not much care about 
shooting the animals, though it makes a consummation 
to the night work, as the death of the fox does toa 
fox-hunt; but it is the least pleasurable part of the 
whole. ‘Great fun seems to go on among the different 
animals; jackals are always seen and are always 

g; their impudence Is intolerable; they know 
that you do not want to shoot them, and will often sit 
in front of your screen and stare you in the face. 
Sometimes, while straining your eyes at the dimly 
seen bushes about you, the branched stem of one 


gradually forms itself into the graceful head of some | 


small antelope. The change is like that of a dis- 
solving view—the object had been under your notice 
for a minute, yet you could not tell when it ceased to 
be a bush and became an animal. The young 
rhinoceroses must be much chased by the hyenas and 
wild dogs, for you never find one, either young or old, 
whose ears do not show marks of having been sadly 
bitten. 

Here is a graphic sketch of 

A NEGRO BALL. 

Every night Nangoro gives a ball, to which the 
élite of Ovampo-land have a free entree. He kindly 
sent me an invitation by Tippoo, that one of his three 
courtiers under whose protection we had beenespecially 
placed. As soon as night sets in, the guests throng 
together from all sides, and as the country is full of 
palms, one member of each party generally picks up 
a dried broken-off branch, and lights it as a torch. 
It gives a brilliant flame, and the effect of the many 
lights on every side is particularly pretty. I went, 
about eight o'clock, down the sanded walk, between 
quickset hedgerows, that leads to Nangoro’s palisading. 
When we had entered it, we furned to the right into 
the dancing court, which was already filled with 
people, who talked and flirted just as though they 
were in an English ball-room. There was one man 
with a feeble guitar or banjo in one corner, and a 
powerful performer on the tom-tom in front of him. 
The first dance was remarkable as a display of dex- 
terity, though I hardly think of elegance; it was 
undertaken by twelve or fourteen gentlemen, all the 
others looking on. The dancers were ranked in 
double files, and dos-a-dos; they then “ passéed” from 
side to side with a tripping operatic step, but a wary 
and cautious eye. Every now and then one of the 
performers spun suddenly round, and gave a most 
terrific kick right at the seat of honour of the gentle- 
man whom he then found in front of him. This was 
the dance; there was a great deal of deterity shown 
both in delivering and avoiding the kick, which, 
when successfully planted, hit with the force of a 
donkey’s hoof. I observed that the three courtiers 


danced very well and very successfully ; indeed, I | 


would not have found myself dos-a-dos with Tippoo 


| give her the food I promised. 


Her account was that many days back she 
and others were encamping there; and when she 
was asleep, a dry but standing tree, which they had 
set fire to, fell down, and entangled her among its 
branches; there she was burnt before she could extri- 
cate herself, and her people left her. She had since 
lived on gum alone, of which there was vast quanti- 
ties about: it oozes down from the trees, and forms 
large cakes in the sand. There was water close by, 
for she was on the edge of a river-bed. I did not 
know what to do with her; I had no.means of con- 
veying her anywhere, or any place to convey her to. 
The Damaras kill useless and worn-out people: even 
sons smother their sick fathers; and death was 
evidently not far from her. I had three sheep with 
me, so I off-packed, and killed one. She seemed 
ravenous; aud though I purposely had off-packed 
some two hundred yards from her, yet the poor wretch 
kept crawling and dragging herself up to me, and 
would not be withheld, for fear I should forget to 
When it was ready, 
and she had devoured what I gave her, the meat 


| acted as it often does in such cases, and fairly in- 


toxicated her; she attempted to stand, regardless of 


| the pain, and sang, and tossed her lean arms about. 


It was perfectly sickening to witness the spectacle. 
I did the only thing I could: I eut the rest of the 
meat in strips, and hung it within her reach, and 
where the sun would jerk (7. e. dry and preserve) it. 
It was many days provisions for her. I saw she had 
water, firewood, and gum in abundance, and then I 
left her to her fate. 

We conclude reluctantly with an amusing 
portraiture of 

A NEGRO KING. 

About midday Chik came in great excitement to 
tell me that Nangoro was on his way to me, so | 
smartened things and made ready for him. There 
was a body of men walking towards us, and in the 
middle of them an amazingly fat old fellow laboured 
along ; he was very short of breath, and had hardly 
anything on his person. This was the king himself. 
He waddled up looking very severe, and stood in the 
middle of his men staring at us, and leaning on a 
thin stick very neatly shaped, that he seemed to carry 
about as a sceptre. I hardly knew what fo do or 
what to say, for he took no notice of an elegant bow 
that I made to him, so I sat down and continued 
writing my journal till the royal mind was satisfied. 
After five or six minutes Nangoro walked up, gave a 
grunt of approbation, and poked his sceptre into my 
ribs in a friendly sort of manner, and then sat down. 
He could, I believe, understand Damara well enough, 
but he peristed in making Chik interpret for me into 
Ovampo. Nangoro had quite a miniature court about 
him ; three particularly insinuating and well-dressed 
Ovampo were his attendants in waiting; they were 
always at his elbow, and laughed immoderately 
whenever he said anything funny, and looked grave 
and respectful whenever he uttered anything wise, all 
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in the easiest and most natural manner. 


nothing better. fact, all my gilt finery was but 
little cared for by these people. 
outré for an Ovampo to wear any peculiar ornament 
as it would for an Englishman to do so. The sway 


It would look as | 


of fashion is quite as strong among the negroes as | 


among the whites; and my position was that of a 
traveller in Europe, who had nothing to pay his hotel 
bill with but a box full of cowries and Damara san- 
dals. I would have given anything for ten pounds’ 
worth of the right sort of beads; half of that value 
would have made a really good present to Nangoro, and 
franked me into the good graces of all his people. As 
it was he was'rather sulky, for it is considered a kind 
of insult to an African chief to visit him and make 
use of his country without commencing acquaintance 


by sending a tribute. He insisted upon my giving | 
him acow which I, or rather John Allen, had with | 


me, besides the ox I had presented him with ; and as 
there was no help for it, the cow went. We then had 
a short conversation; he looked at our guns and made 
us shoot with them, chatted a little, and then left us, 
saying that we were free to buy and sell with his 
people as much as we liked. Immediately crowds of 


the Ovampo, who had been gathering during the | 


interview, poured down upon us, laughing and talk- 
ing, but taking the greatest care not to touch our 
things, or to annoy us in any way. They were a 
merry set, and all of them dressed, or rather orna- 
mented, very tidily. They wore a great quantity of 
beads and rings, but scarcely anything else except a 
kind of cartouche box, in which they kept a tuft of 
hair for painting and powdering themselves. The 


ladies were buxom lasses, having all the appearance | 


of being good drudges. Their hair was worn short 
in front, but spread out behind into a broad fan. They 
were decidedly nice-looking ; their faces were open 
and merry, but they had rather coarse features, and 
shone all over with butter and red pigment. They 
seemed to be of amazingly affectionate dispositions, 
for they always stood in groups with their arms round 
each other's necks like Canova’s Graces. They 
hummed sentimental airs all day long, swaying them- 
selves about to the tune, and completely ruined the 
peace of mind of my too susceptible attendants. I 
began to buy corn and beans from them; the women 
brought small baskets full, often only a handful each, 
and were paid in beads. I had brought a bar of iron, 
half an inch thick, and four feet long, that procured 
me 100 pounds of corn at once. Timboo was the most 
successful bargainer.; he sat in the middle among the 
beads, and twenty or thirty corn-selling damsels 
crowded about him. He was in his glory, chafting 
and chattering in a most original patois all the day 
long, for he had picked up a few Ovampo words, and 
many of the Ovampo knew a little of Damara. 


Mr. Boyer is an adventurous German, and 
chamois hunting is no child’s play, as a perusal 
of his amusing volume will sufficiently prove. 
Here, indeed, is life among the mountains, calling 
forth those physical energies whose powers we do 
not know until we try them, and the exercise of 
which is in itself a delight, enhanced rather than 
marred by the presence of dangers and difficul- 
ties. There must be something strangely excit- 
ing in the scenes depicted by Mr. Boner ; such 
as this of 

A MOUNTAIN CHASE. 

Such a place as that where I was watching is my 
delight—is the delight, indeed, of every hunter; for 
from it I could have seen the game, had any come, 
long before it reached me. And this is always plea- 
sant; not only because it gives you time for prepara- 
tion, but on account of the delicious excitement you 
feel in every vein, from the moment you espy the 
coming creature till that other moment when you feel 
itis yourown. Your hopes, your fears, your long- 
ings—all that makes up the sum of the enjoyment— 
is thus heightened by being prolonged. You watch 
its approach with greedy eyes, and full of anxieties : 
the excitement would choke you if it lasted long; yet 
two such minutes—and they seem hours—are worth 
whole ordinary days. The flutter and nervousness 
felt by him whose whole heart is in the chase, when 
he first is in presence of the stag, is a curious psycho- 
logical phenomenon. The Germans have a special 
name for this state, and call it ‘‘ Hirsch Fieber” (Stag 
Fever). The excitement you are in quite lames you. 
Of course it varies in degree with different persons, ac- 
cording to temperament, and the phlegmatic will pro- 
bably never experience it at all. In me it showed it- 
self in the highest degree. When I heard the rush of 
the stag among the branches, or saw him approach- 
ing at a distance, my heart began to beat audibly, my 
breath came quickly, every limb trembled, and I felt 
half suffocated. To take a deliberate aim was of 
course impossible, for my rifle rose and fell like a 
bough swayed by the wind. . But I remember one 
instance in which a sort of magnetic influence seemed 
to be exercised over me. I-was waiting for a stag on 
the edge of the covert. Presently I heard something 
rustle, and the fever began; but only a_ kid 
leaped by, and I was calm again. Soon after I heard 
the step of the stag, and in another second his majes- 


tic head looked forth from the green branches. On | 


I gave | he came towards me, down a gentle slope, slowly, and 
Nangoro the things that I had brought as a present | 
for him, regretting excessively that I could spare him | 


unaware of my presence. The rifle had been raised 
when first I heard his approach, and it was levelled 


still; the hair-trigger was set, and a breath almost | 


would have been sufficient to move the trigger; my 
finger too was upon it, and I wished to pull, yet for 
some cause or other I was unable to do so. There I 
stood, the magnificent stag opposite me, and I charm- 
struck and spell-bound. 
the finger would have been enough, but / could not 
move it; and only when he had disappeared did my 
fast-clenched teeth relax, and I drew a long breath 
and felt myself relieved. Since then I have under- 
stood the power of the snake over other animals; how 
by fixing its eyes on a bird or rabbit the prey will 
become so fascinated as to be helpless for escape, but 
awaits the monster's approach, and even walks into 
his jaws. The influence, it is true, is not quite the 
same in both cases; for in the hunter this want of 
power to execute his will does not arise from fear, but 
is probably merely an intense anxiety not to miss the 
mark—a violent struggle between suddenly aroused 
emotions. In time the “ fever” wears off; yet occa- 
sionally, though you flatter yourself you are grown 
stoically calm, and that an old sportsman like you is 
not to be disturbed by such freaks and fancies—occa- 
sionally, I say, if you are kept long in suspense, you 
too will get the ‘“ fever”—you will feel it laying hold 
of you in spite of all your efforts to shake it off. I do 
not remember any allusion to this extreme state by 
English sportsmen. They acknowledge being ‘ ner- 
yous;” nothing however transpires of chattering of 
teeth, of gasping for breath, or of violent tremblings 
throughout the whole body; yet I do not doubt that 
the presence of the red-deer of Scotland may have the 
same potent charm as that of his German compeer ; 
and I am quite sure, if it ever were my good fortune 
to get a day’s stalking in the Highlands, that such a 
sight as Sir Edwin Landseer has shown us in his 
* Drive,” would set my heart beating exactly as 
of old. 

The mountain maids of Bavaria are not moun- 
tain sylphs, but they have their own attractions. 
They are kind-hearted; they welcome the wan- 
derer; they are hospitable to the traveller, and 
they even provide a winter store for the hunter 
after themselves shall have returned to their win- 
ter retreats in the valleys. Thus does Mr. Boner 
describe 

THE MOUNTAIN CHALETS. 

The hut where we intended to take up our lodging 
for the night was, thus late in the season (October 15), 
of course deserted. The cows had gone down into the 
valley, and with them the blithe dairy maids. But 
when they leave their summer abode the door is not 
a latch only keeps it from being blown open 
the hunter, should he be over- 


lox ked; 
by the wind, so that 


| taken by night or by a storm, can enter there and find 


a comfortable shelter. We went up the steps, lifted 
the latch, and entered. Nothing could be neater than 
the room: it was as clean and nicely arranged as if 
prepared for a visitor. On one side was a raised hearth 
of stone, about two feet and a half from the ground: 
it was large, and necessarily so, for there in summer 
time, in a huge copper vessel suspended over the fire 
by a sort of crane fixed in the wall, the preparations 
for cheese-making are carried on. The wall above 
the hearth was neatly white-washed, as well as the 
stones round the hearth itself. Above it was a pile of 
dry thin laths for lighting a fire, and in one corner a 
goodly stack of logs for fuel. On a shelf near were 
some lucifer matches and a horn spoon; and there 
was a simple broom, fan-shaped, and made of heather, 
left as a hint for the sojourner there, before he left, to 
make all as tidy as he had found it. Max went down 
a few steps in one corner of the room into the cellar, 
having first lighted one of the long pieces of resinous 
wood to serve as a flambeau. Below were the 
utensils used by the little household during their 
residence on the mountain,—all bright and clean, and 
arranged in perfect order: large brown pans for the 
milk, and smaller ones too, ranged beside each other 
like the plates over a kitchen dresser ; wooden bowls 
and pails, all of which had been well scoured before 
being stored away for the winter. We brought up 


such things as we wanted,—some pans to make our 
















schmarren, and a pail to fetch fresh water in. Three 
other huts stood on the meadow beside the one in 
which we were, and a rivulet ran gurgling through 
the herbage and might be heard tumbling into a rude 
basin of stones on the other side of a green hillock. 
rhither Maxl now went to fill the water-pail. Had 
he been alone he would hardly have gone even thus 
far without taking his rifle. It is well to be prepared 
for every risk, and in such situations one can never be 


safe against a surprise. Should a poacher also come to 
the hut to pass the night, and the forester be at that 
moment gone to the spring for water to cook his 
supper, and his rifle left in the hut, not only would he 
lose it, but being unarmed he would be entirely at 
the other's mercy. As long as you have a rifle in 
your hand, and a tree or a stone to stand behind, the 
odds are as much in your favour as in that of your 
adversary’s. As I sat there enjoying to the full all 
the comfort of my situation, I could not but feel 


| thankful to the dairy-maids who had left the hut in 
| so neat a state, and enabled us so easily to satisfy our 
I said as much to Maxl, but he did not seem | 


wants. 


The slightest movement of 


to think it called for any praise. “A fine thing in- 
deed,” exclaimed he, “if the wenches were to gi 
away and not leave all in order! I should like to 
catch them doing such a thing! A good rating 
they'd get for their laziness. No, all must be cleaned 
up and put aside, that one may know where to find 
what is wanted ; and wood brought in and stacked, 
so that a fire may be made directly. Suppose we 
had come here and found nothing—no dry wood, ni 
pans or hay—we should not have spent a very com- 
fortable evening, I think!” I was amused at Maxl’s 
looking on all this as a right, which the chamois 
hunter, as lord of the creation, might duly claim. 
The fact is, the young foresters when out on the 
mountains in summer constantly repair to some par 
ticular hut for a warm meal or a night’s shelter. They 
are welcome guests, for they bring with them mirth 
and news of the great- world and of what is going on 
in the dale. And although perchance none of the 
lasses is the sweetheart of the youth who is the most 
frequent visitor at the hut, still the friendly inter- 
course of many a summer and an interchange of littl 
acts of kindness will cause them to provide, with all 
a woman's thoughtfulness, for the poor fellow’s com- 
fort when he comes to spend a long solitary night 
there in autumn, and the hut is quite deserted; so 
before leaving the mountain pasturage they will sct 
in order everything for the friend and favourite, who 
is sure to visit it often when they are gone. There 
was a door in the room in which we were sitting 
that led immediately into the cow-house, and above 
it was the hay-loft. Over this door was written, 
“ Catharina Hess.” 
(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Classic and Historic Portraits. By James Bruce. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1853. 

Ir would be invidious to institute a direct com- 
parison between Mr. Bruce and Plutarch, 
because the former has not pretended that his 
work is constructed upon philosophical prin- 
ciples, or with any more important object than the 
production of an entertaining book for the benefit 
of those who, as he expresses it, “‘ desire a more 
intimate personal acquaintance, as it may be 
called, than is usually afforded with those men 
and women whose virtues and vices, joined with 
their natural gifts and acquired accomplishments, 
made them either illustrious or infamous in their 
own days, and still influence the world at the 
distance of centuries after their deaths.” Still 
we would that Mr. Bruce had brought more of 
purpose, more of conscientiousness, and less pre- 
tension to his task. The work, done properly, 
with accurate references and the true indications 
of real research, would have been a most valuable 
work; but this is a very mosaic performance 
indeed, a most awkward piece of literary joinery, 
and bears too clearly the marks of quackery 
upon its surface to entitle the author to any 
greater praise than is due to an industrious 
coprologist, or literary mudlark. And a mud- 
lark indeed must a man be who would sit down 
to put together what may be most appropriately 
termed a pét pourr. Turning over the mud, not 
the dust, of ages, the scholar may have such cha- 
racters as Caligula, Tiberius, Heliogalubas and 
Theodora thrust upon his notice; but he turns 
away from them immediately with the most 
intense disgust, and no more thinks of ascertain- 
ing the colour of their hair, the contour of their 
chins, or their comparative obesity, than he would 
care to know the peculiarities of those who plied 
a shameful trade upon the pavement of the 
Saburra. But here is Mr. Bruce, who insists upon 
going into these questions, and will not be satis- 
fied until he has told us by what process th 

immoral wife of Justinian contrived to expand 
herself into the true moonlike rotundity of shape 
formerly so prized by the Byzantines, and now 
so much in vogue throughout the East, with 
various other details of the same interesting 
description. Another objection we have to Mr. 
Bruce is, that his learning is unreal, and evi- 
dently the produce of a most industrious searcl 

among the common translations and literary mis- 
cellanies of the day. Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” Smith’s “ Biographical Dictionary,” 
some translation of Suetonius, Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, and other works of that sort, have sup- 
plied Mr. Bruce with all the material upon which 
he seeks to found a reputation for learning ; and 
he has not even had the art to disguise this 
with ordinary tact. Thus, under the head of 
Socrates, we find Mr. Bruce stating that “a 
great deal ¢f nonsense has been spoken by Cole- 
ridge and others about the profound philosophy, 
morality, and religion of Rabelais; but he cer- 
tainly was a ripe scholar, and from him I shall 
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THE CRITIC, 





borrow what I consider to be the best picture of 
the character of Socrates—including a sketch 
of his person—that I have anywhere seen. Jt is, 
in fact, an able digest of what the Curé of Meudon 


must have gathered from an enlarged acquaintance | 


with all that has been recorded of Socrates :” and 
then he proceeds to quote, both in the original 


French and “in the unrivalled English of Sir | 


Thomas Urchard,” the description of Socrates 


given in the opening to Rabelais’ wonderful | 


satire. Now the reader will gather from the 
whole tenor of these remarks, and especially 
of the italicised passages, that Mr, 
believes this description of Socrates to be 
the original work of Rabelais, and that he is 
entirely ignorant of the fact that it is nothing 
but a wholesale plagiarism of the description of 
the sage given by Alcibiades in Plato’s Sym- 


reading had reached to anything like the depth 
intended .to be inferred, when such references 
as Aélian, xi. c. 4; Jamblichus, xxv.; Dares 
Phrygius, p. 179, were stuck at the bottom of his 
pages. 
Coleridge of nonsense, and to call in question the 
philosophy of Rabelais! 
ample of this self-sufficient flippancy, is in attri- 
buting the notorious French proverb “ Noblesse 
oblige,” to. the Baroners d’Oberkirch, whose 
memoirs saw the light only last year. 

Having said thus much against Mr. Bruce’s 


performance, we will admit that to the general | 


reader it will prove not only entertaining, but 
perhaps even useful. The general reader has 
no time to devote to Smith, nor inclination to 
wade through Bayle; to him, therefore, Mr. 
Bruce’s Portraits will not be without their in- 


terest; and, as they are, for the most part, accurate | 


in the main, they will leave upon his mind very 
distinct impressions of from fifty to sixty im- 
portant historical personages. 
proceed to take a rapid survey of some of the 
more important characters delineated. 

It is to be regretted that some sort of order, 
chronological or otherwise, has not been observed 
in the arrangement of the contents. Helen of 


Troy occupies a central position between Alci- | 


biades and Alexander the Great, while Madame 
de Maintenon, Catherme of Russia, and Madame 
de Stael are strung allarow. M. Arsene Houssaye, 
in his Philosophes et Comédiennes (a work of ex- 
actly the same class) had a sort of leading prin- 
ciple of composition running through the entire 
book; and, although this was not strictly ad- 
hered to, it appeared coherent in its parts. There 
is no such effect discernible in 
volumes. 
SAPPHO. 

In his portrait of the Lesbian Poetess Mr. 
Bruce sides with those who believe her to have 
been both vicious and plain. Im spite of Ma- 


dame Dacier’s opinion that she has been grossly | 
misinterpreted (and who so merciless a judge of | 


a woman as a woman ?)—in spite of the learned 
testimony of Welcker and Thirlwall, and the 
elegant tribute of Bulwer in his Athens and the 
Athenians.—Mr. Bruce supports the view that she 


was guilty of impure writing, because Horace | 


said that she was fervid ; because Plutarch said 
she “breathed fire;” because Byron called her 
“the burning Sappho ;” and lastly, because the 
physician Erasostratus discovered that the sick- 
ness of Antiochus arose from his love for his 
mother-in-law, Stratonice, from a careful perusal 
of her writings. 
SSOP. 

With better success and, in our opinion, with 
infinitely greater justice, Mr. Bruce adopts the 
theory that Esop was not the ugly misshapen 
wretch he is commonly represented to have been; 
but, on the contrary, was a fine handsome fellow. 
The truth is, there is no evidence upon the 
subject. Plancides, a Byzantine monk of the 
fourteenth century, was the originator of the 
popular idea of the great fabulist ; and, although 
his testimony was most successfully blown to 
pieces by the learned Bentley, in his Dissertation 
upon the Fables of .Esop, the public generally 
have not been made acquainted with the fact ; 
and the lover of the beautiful Rhodope is con- 
stantly represented as an ugly little dwarf, with 
a hump upon his back. We do not think, how- 
ever, that much dependence can be placed upon 


Bentley’s argument that sop was probably | 


handsome because his mistress was the greatest 
beauty of her age. That by no means follows. The 
privilege which men have to be ugly has ever been 
recognised by the sex. Socrates, of whose ugliness 


! 
j 


Bruce | 


Yet this is the sort of person to accuse | 


Another amusing ex- | 


We shall now | 


the present | 


e 
there can be no doubt, was a great favourite with 
| the young, the beautiful, and the frail among the 
softer sex. Intellectual and other qualities have 
their weight with the female mind in estimating 
the value of a man; and, evenif these things 
| were not so, who shall build a theory upon the 
workings of a woman’s heart ? 
GOLDEN-HAIR. 

In the portrait of Milto, the second Aspasia, 
Mr. Bruce puts forward some views with respect 
to the features of beauty most prized among the 
| ancients. Conspicuous among these is the famous 
“ golden-hair,” which was of a palish flaxen yel- 
low, and which Milto possessed in great perfec- 
tion. This sort of hair is common enough in 
northern climates, especially among the fair- 
| haired and blue-eyed Saxons (among whom, it 


: , jm- | may be remarked, black hair is an envied charm); | 
posium ; a faet known to all scholars, and of which 
Mr. Bruce could not have been unaware if his | 


and this may lead us to the inference that those 
beauties are the most prized which are the rarest, 
and to which we are the least accustomed. The 
| true golden-hair, hair actually of the colour of 
| burnished gold, is very rare; and, with the ex- 
| ception of Lucrezia Borgia and the Countess 
Guiccioli, we never remember to have heard of a 
well-attested instance. In speaking of the hair 
of the former, Mr. Bruce refers to Leigh Hunt’s 
| lock, given to him by Lord Byron, and which is 
said to consist of two hairs, and to be part of 
| some half-a-dozen stolen surreptitiously by the 
noble poet from the lock in the Ambrosian Li- 
| brary at Milan, while the attention of the libra- 


| laboration of a friend. There have been, how- 
ever, those who have hinted at the possibility of 
the whole story being an invention of Byron’s 
| fertile brain, who was always cracking his jokes 
at the expense of Hunt, and who plucked the 
| two hairs from the head of the Countess Guiec- 
| cioli. 
FATNESS, A BEAUTY. 
In the portrait of Poppxa Sabrina, the mistress 
| and second wife of Nero, Mr. Bruce gives a very 
| interesting account of the methods adopted by 
| the ancient ladies to acquire fatness, and the 
| following quotation from Camus may be repeated 


| The women of Egypt, in order to acquire this de- 
| gree of fatness, bathe themselves several days in luke- 
| warm water. They stay so long in their baths, that 
| they eat and drink therein. During the time they are 
| in the bath, they take every half-hour some broth 
made of a fat pullet, and stuffed with sweet almonds, 
hazel nuts, dates, and pistachio nuts. After taking 
this sort of broth four times, they eat a fat pullet all 
but the head. When they come out of the bath, they 
are rubbed over with perfumes and sweet-scented po- 
matum, and after that some of them take myrobalans 
before they go to bed, others take a draught prepared 
with gum tragacanth and sugarcandy. 

Mr. Bruce is, however, we think, in error when 
he tells us that the fatness induced by such pro- 
cesses as these was the same charm which has 
been celebrated by many later authors; — that 
| charm which is expressed in French by the word 
| embonpoint. Mr. Bruce attempts to connect this 
| embonpoint with the obesity so much valued in 
| the East; but, in our opinion, he does not succeed 
in making out his case. The embonpoint of the 
| miller’s wife and the abbess, in the Cent Nouvelles 

Nouvelles; the embonpoint spoken of in the Queen 





| of Nayarre’s Tales (plus belle encore pour la taille | 
| et pour l’embonpoint) is not fatness, but plumpness, | 


Embonpoint 


which everybody of taste admires, 
is the exact 


| — en-bon-point —“ in good case,” 


| English, and that is an expression not unfre- | 


| quently used. 


| Mr. Bruce appears to think that there is a | 
good reason to suppose that Nero was the original | 


| Trimalchio in the admirable satire of Petronius 
Arbiter, ard he bases this supposition upon the 
mention made of a golden casket in which Tri- 


mitted the absurd folly of enclosing the hairs of 


| his first beard in a casket, which he presented to 


the Capitoline Jove. This, however, is a very 
moot point. It is not even known at what 


was that he satirised. 
seem to point to Heliogabalus, and we cannot 
think that Mr. Bruce has settled the point. 


THEODORA. 
The profligate wife of Justinian, whose mis- 
| deeds, with those of her favourite Antonina, the 
wife of Belisarius, soil the pages of Procopius, 
might with propriety have been excluded from 
this gallery of portraits. Mr. Bruce’s fancy has 
evidently been tickled with the “ spicy ” relations 
of the Anecdota of Procopius, and he evidently 





rian was intentionally diverted by the skilful col- | 


malchio’s beard was preserved, Nero having com- | 


period the satirist himself lived, far less who it | 
Many pieces of Epicurism | 


burns to be telling the result of his researches into 
this work. The career of such a woman ean afford 
no moral, and establish no principle. Her practices 
exceeded the wildest dreams of the most debased 
sensualist. Messalina was meritorious, and Julia 
was chaste, when compared with her; and yet 
this was the woman whom the doting Justinian 
styled “ the highly-to-be-revered Theodora, given 
by God to Justinian.” As we have mentioned 
her, we may record, as a slightly redeeming 
fact, that she was the first founder of one of 
those institutions now called Magdalen Insti- 
tutions, 
ABELARD AND HELOISE. 

With respect to these highly absurd and far 
too-much-talked-about personages, Mr. Bruce 
appears to have arrived at the sensible opinion 
that the former was a ridiculously conceited and 
utterly worthless individual, and that the latter 
was a hair-brained girl, who had suffered her 
mind to be destroyed and her body debauched by 
the aforesaid ridiculous individual. The fuss 
which has been made about Abelard and Heloise 
could only have been made by a people capable of 
producing an author of Manon Leseaut; and we 
| hardly know which to admire the more intensely, 
| the sickly sentimentality ofthe nation who could 
| erect a monumental temple to'their memory in 
| Pere la Chaise, or the absurd fanfaronades of the 
| lovers themselves. 

ROBERT BRUCE. 

When your Bruce gets upon a point of. genea- 
logy, then is your Bruce perfectly at home ; the 
collection would have been imperfect if it had net 
contained some reference to’ Robert Tue Bruce. 
Hear his lineal descendant; five generations 
direct, and ever so many collateral, without a 
doubt! 

Robert Bruce, the ag ee of Scottish kings, was, 
according to Major, the historian, of a fair, graceful 
and active body, with broad shoulders, and a beauti- 
ful countenance, his hair after the fashion of the 
nahn being yellow, and his eyes blue and spark- 
ing. 

Subsequently we find that “he was a man of 
poetical mind, and of a gentle and graceful wit.” 
Doubtless all. these qualities have descended with 
the name down the linear trunk, and into the 
collateral branches. 











DE QUINCEY. 

Selections, Grave and Gay, from the Writings 
published and unpublished of Thomas De Quincey. 
Vol. I. Autobiographic Sketches. Edinburgh: 
Hogg. London: Groombridge. 

Tue survivors of the last age of literature have 
now become very few; but their interest and 
importance have proportionably increased. They 
may be compared to the last firs of a mighty 
forest, once lost amid the crowd of the trees, 
but which the woodman’s axe has cut out into 
prominence, and left as proud memorials of a 
greatness which formerly dwindled them into in- 
significance. Or it is as though the Grampian 
range had been engulphed by an earthquake, 
and a few peaks of obscurer name were left to 
| testify to another generation of the enormous 
| Bens which were irredeemably sunk; and should, 
; even to those who remembered their lost 
| brethren, seem in the position more interesting than 
they, being endued with a deep and melancholy 
grandeur. Thusof that shining company of men of 
genius who in 1820 adorned this country, how 
many have departed! how few are still with us! 
Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
| Keats, Southey, Campbell, Moore, - Bowles, 
Hazlitt, Jeffrey, are all asleep, and silent in the 
| dust. Wilson, however, Milman, Croly, Hunt, 
| James Montgomery, and De Quincey survive. 
| They were once counted Dii minorum gentium— 
| they are now gods of the first magnitude. They 
have survived some greater than themselves, and, 
by the mere act of living, seem to have become 
as great as they, 

Thomas de Quincey may not, perhaps, be 
quite satisfied with any arrangement which shall 
assign him a position second to the very highest 
| of his contemporaries. And had his achieve- 
ments been equal to his powers, there is, perhaps, 
no thinker or writer of any age before whom he 
needed slavishly to prostrate himself. But, pro- 
foundly as we do admire De Quincey, we are not 
prepared to admit this. His mind is a kingdom 
—nay, an empire—his works are but the states 
into which revolution or anarehy have shattered 
it. With powers capable of having elaborated 
a great history, or a great metaphysical treatise, 
or a great system of theology, or a great work on 
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matchless power and pathos. You feel as if you 
were standing over the caverns of Etna, and 
heard through the smoke the groans of the giants 
imprisoned there—groans melodious as the voice 
of demigods in pain, and testifying even through 
their fragmentary utterances to the godlike know- 
ledge, wisdom, and power of the beings of a by- 
gone day, as well as to their present misery and 
their dreary prospects. We do not refer in this 
merely to his “ Confessions” or his “Suspiria 
de Profundis,” but to the majority of his other 
productions; in which, amid all their learning, 
wit, wisdom, and elephantine humour, the main 
element is a deep tone of subdued, but life-lasting 
sorrow, as of a lofty celestial nature hurled from 
his throne and filling the universe with the 
reiterated plaint of his unutterable loss. This 
prolonged “Ah me!”’—this constant cry of 
“Fallen, fallen, fallen from my high estate!” ac- 
counts for the Joad of personal interest which lies 
on Dé Quincey’s pages. You can in reference to 
many other writers easily distinguish between | 
the author and the man. It is different here. 
You seldom think of the author at all. It is the 
thought of the Man—the wise, gifted, amiable, 
unhappy, self-accusing Man—and his endless Me 
Miserum —now ringing like a funeral bell—now 
wildly wailing like a pibroch—and now sunk into 
gasps and whispers of anguish, fill your heart and 
haunt your imagination, 

This power De Quincey indeed only shares 
with all our great and gifted egotists. But here 
let us make a few remarks, and draw some dis- 


the Philosophy of Literature, or a great work on | 
any subject, he has only uttered certain wails of | 


of the stream of thought which winds through 
his quaint entries, which is a diary in essence ;— 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding from the peculiar in- 
tensity of his temperament ; and Foster’s joursal, 
from the solemn grandeur of his genius. But, 
notwithstanding these and a few other excep- 
tions, we deeply regret that so any diaries have 
been issued, and turned unintentionally into a 


owing to the exceeding acuteness and originality 


sweet savour for the nostrils of the adversaries of | 


the Faith. 

Of the scandalous egotist, it were scandalous to 
speak long. 
class. Some of his disclosures would be as silly 


Rousseau stands as the type of this | 


as Montaigne’s, were it not for the simplicity, | 


earnestness, and singularity of the man’s cha- | 


racter. Well does Foster settle the true light in 


which Rousseau is to be regarded, when he | 


speaks of him as a “moral curiosity in a moral | 


museum.” He was a winged frog. 
through a caprice of the Mighty Mother, the 
glorious pinions of imagination; which bore him 
aloft over the heads of men, who now laughed, 
and now admired, and now shuddered, and now 
mixed all the feelings together into a compound 
as monstrous as the being himself. 

Of the philosophical egotist we deem the 
author before us the best specimen. De Quincey 


but simply to paint it. 


anxious fully and faithfully to preserve it. 





tinctions on the subject of the egotism of literary 

men. Literary egotists, we faney, may be divided | 
into the following classes :—the shrouded egotist— | 
the silly egotist—the religious egotist—the scan- | 
dalous egotist—and the philosophical egotist. 
The first is the intensest egotist of all; but he 
DECLINES and disguises the obnoxious pronoun. 
Sometimes he does this under the aspect of pro- 
found humility—“It appears to me;” “In my 
humble notion;” “If my feeble abilities be per- 
mitted to pronounce judgment.” Sometimes this | 
kind of egotism takes refuge under the editorial 
* We,” which appears the double-distilled essence | 
of the vice—“In our opinion ;” “We think that it | 
is so.” Sometimes it assumes far subtler sub- | 
terfuges; it lurks under pretended enthusiasm 
for certain subjects or authors, or causes; and 
the men so'loud and voluble in praising Shaks- 
pere, or praising the Sun, or advocating anti- 
slavery or pro-slavery principles, or even in 
defending Christianity and panegyrising Christ, 
are often, in reality, only worshipping the graven 
image of themselves. ‘The silly egotist is a class 
including a vast number of the autobiographical 
tribe; and, in spite of general opinion, we de- 
cidedly think that to it even Montaigne belongs— 
nay, is its most characteristic specimen, for about 
the peculiarities he has so diligently recorded of 
himself, and even about the scandals he has 
blabbed, there is an air of contemptible silliness, 
and you ‘are reminded of an old filthy maudlin 
dotard, betraying his sins and follies over his | 
cups. The religious egotist is also a large class; 

and to it belong the majority of the writers of | 
Diaries. To Diaries themselves we have no 

objections; they are excellent spiritual ledgers, | 
and serve to keep up a running line of connexion, | 
and to manifest or create a unity among our dis- | 
jointed days; but to their publication, except in | 
very peculiar cases, we strongly demur, and 
especially if they be religious. The “secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear him;” and if 
those tremendous secrets of the soul’s communion | 
with its God be indiscreetly betrayed, the conse- | 
quences inevitably are that the judicious grieve— 
the infidel: langhs—the philosophical’ inquirer 
turns away witha sneer, and the word “morbid” 
on*his lips: and even the pious find in them 
much to condemn. We have read hundreds of 
religious diaries, and fearlessly pronounce them, | 
as a whole, about the dreariest and most useless 
kind ‘of literature ‘we ‘ever encountered. One 
reason of this is, that their writers very seldom 
think of uniting their intellectual with their 
spiritual experience, or of even recording in them 
the: actual events of their lives. Hence, such 
journals as those of Brainerd and M‘Cheyne are | 
simply the record of morbid moods of mind; they | 
are the daily feelings of the spiritual pulse, and 

this becomes speedily at once wearisome’and dis- | 
gusting. In Henry Martyn, the interest is sus- | 


tained, not only by the peculiar loveliness of his | 
eager but by the romance of. the missionary 
ife. 


Adams’ Private Thoughts are readable, 


all writers, in substance he is less so than the 
majority. He speaks of himself with a sort of 
quiet, deep, earnest simplicity, which is very 
distinct from vanity. Indeed, he is neither a 


is interesting to himself, not so much in a per- | 
sonal as in a philosophical point of view. He | 
looks at his own face in the mirror, not to admire | 
Feeling that he is an | 
extraordinary specimen of human nature, he is | 
Al- | 


though, therefore, in form the most egotistical of | 


From a | 
nature intensely sensual, there sprung out, as if | 


this author has made (for it is the most elaborate 
of modern styles) for his marvellous genius. In 
proof of its elaboration, we may state that we 
have seen portions of his MS. and can conscien- 
tiously declare that at least every second word 
was interlined and altered. So that what Wilson 
once said to us about him—“the best word 
always comes uppermost”— is not exactly true. 
“The best word is always rounpD at last,” were 
a more accurate rendering of the truth. 

Such are some of his beauties. We must now 
say a word on his defects. We need not dwell 
on his digressions, and especially his interminable 
footnotes, which often sadly interfere with the 
progress of his narrative or argumentation. One 
is reminded of a man who, sitting comfortably 
in his upper room, is summoned every half-hour 
by the bell, to go down to the lower flat and meet 
with visitors of very various claims upon his 
time—now, perhaps, a Mrs. Stowe, and now a 
bodyman or black servant out of place; now a 


| genius, and now aconsummate fool; now a gentle- 


man, and now an impudent dog, who has sunk 
from a toady into a downright and shabby- 
genteel beggar. So De Quincey’s notes are often 
extremely interesting, and sometimes trifling in 


| the last degree; but they always distract and 


disturb. Nor will we enlarge on his want of close 
and consecutive thought. This is a defect; but it 
is connected with higher qualities than that which 
is wanting. It is a lyrical logic in which minds 
like De Quincey’s deal. He sets Ricardo or Mal- 
thus to music, and makes the driest bones of 
political economy to flush with life. We prefer 
confining ourselves to two general charges against 
him as a writer. First, he is undoubtedly guilty 


| of exaggeration, as most men are who write fast 


proud nor a vain man, but only an open-eyed 


reporter of himself. 
Vain or proud ? 


Of what, indeed, can he be | 
His powers certainly are trans- | 


cendent, and his heart is kind; but where the | 
fuel tor the fire of pride or vanity, in the retro- | 


spect of lost opportunities, torpid talents, dis- 


appointed hopes and ambitions—years which, | 


multiplied by opium, seemed ages of remorse, 
misery, and despair? Nothing so proves the 
almost superhuman strength of this wondrous 


(and his writing, though elaborate, must often be 
rapid) and apparently under considerable excite- 
ment. His eye is a magnifying-glass, and we 
cannot accept many of his descriptions as lite- 
rally or even approximately true. His account 
of his first childish journey, in “Travelling,” is 
inimitable in execution, but inimitable because out 
of the scanticst and most commonplace mate- 
rials he has, by sheer power of pen, built up an 
interesting romance. We may remark, en passant, 


| that one of the happiest touches in this little tale, 


the application of the name “ Mephistopheles ” to 


| his fellow-passenger, should have been explained 


being’s mind, as that he should not only have | 


survived his long wretchedness, but should be 


able to look at it in the mirror of memory, and | 


with such iron distinctness to reproduce it on 
his page. 
All things about De Quincey are abnormal. 


His childhood—his youth—his early adventures— | 
his passions—his long intrigue with Lady Lauda- | 


num—his powers and his opinions, are all peculiar 
in an extraordinary degree. His very age seems 
borrowed from a raven. How, after such ex- 
cesses of study and of suffering, he should be still 
not only alive, but in the full possession of all his 
faculties, is amazing. 
he has crowned and the depths he has sounded, 
his mind has never lost its balance—or, if it has 
reeled for an hour, how soon and surely it has 
recovered its equipoise, is most singular. 
himself speaks of his head as “likely to survive 
his body.” 
carefully after that head. Surely, to use the 
language of another, the brain must be “of 
molten iron, with an asbestos dura mater.” So 
strong it is! so fertile! so steady and firm 
withal! So much is in it—and all in the grasp 
of such a complete and logical possession! Into 
whatever way he diverges, and he does diverge in 
all directions, how secure are his footsteps—how 
perfect his knowledge of its bearings—and in what 


| &@ masterly manner does he provide for his re- 


treat. In language applied at first to Coleridge— 

All things he seems to understand, 

Of old or new, at sea or land. 
Then his imaginative and intellectual faculties 
move and play in interchange, like cymbals, or 
like systole and diastole. 
only be described by itself. Cool as logic, warm 
as poetry—so slow in its molten motion, like a 
stream of sluggish lava—so clear in its depth, | 
like a pool among the mountains, where every 
pebble is a bright liar against the real profundity | 
of the waters—so rambling in semblance, and in | 
reality so severely restrained—so subtle and so | 
strong, so fervid and forcible, and yet so correct, 
that its every joint and articulation can bear 
microscopic inspection—so prolific, on the one | 
hand, in short, dagger-like sentences, and, on the | 
other, in long linked swells, rising and sinking | 
as if to the organ—such is the marvellous medium | 





He | 


We advise phrenologists to look | 


Then his style can | 


How, amid all the heights | 





more clearly. We understand it, of course, to 
refer to the close of the Faust, where Mephisto- 
pheles appears impatient and his black steeds 
neighing for his victim; but thousands into whose 
hands this volume must come will not compre- 
hend it. Akin to this sin of exaggeration, we 
notice, secondly, a dogmatic decision working 
upon imperfectly-remembered reading or other 
materials. At every other page we stumble upon 
assertions made by him in perfect good faith, and 
yet so grossly inaccurate, that we can only 
account for them by supposing some temporary 
decrepitude of memory. Thus, in the volume 
before us, he speaks as if the public attributed 
the term “ Bridge of Sighs,” to Byron or Hood, 
whereas he gravely assures us that it is a Vene- 
tian phrase, forgetful that Byron himself, in the 
very first line of the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold, had said, 
“I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs,” 

and that every well-instructed child knows that 
it is the name of a bridge in that city. Buta 
far more egregious specimen of what we mean is 
to be found in a late paper of his in Hogg’s 
Instructor, entitled “Table Talk.” It is where he 
speaks of Milton’s Satan entering Paradise. He 


| thinks he has caught Milton tripping, and he 


even crows over the detection and calls in Jean 
Paul Richter to corroborate the charge. He 
says, “'The archangel Satan has designs upon 
man; he meditates his ruin; and it is known that 
he does. Specially to counteract these designs, a 
choir of angelic police is stationed at the gates 
of Paradise. Even at the first this duty is 
neglected so thoroughly that Satan gains access 
without challenge or suspicion. Through the 
regular surveillance at the gates, Satan passes 
without objection; and he is first of all detected 
by a purely accidental collision during the rounds 
of the junior angels.” Surely Mr. De Quincey 
has not read Milton for half a century, else he 
would have remembered that Satan did not enter 
in by the gate, but crossed the wall at an un- 
guarded point. 

One gate there only was, and that looked east, 

On the other side, which when the arch-felon saw 

Due entrance he disdain’d ; and in contempt, 

At one slight bound, high overleap'd all bound. 


Nor is it true that he was accidentally discovered. 
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Uriel saw him leaping over the western wall, and 


pointed the attention of Gabriel to him, who | 
sent the “junior angels” in express search. | 


What follows, however, is worse, “ The upshot is 
that the heavenly police suffer, in the first 
instance, the one sole enemy who was or could 


be the object of their vigilance to pass without | 


inquest or suspicion; secondly, by the merest 
accident (no thanks to their fidelity) they detect 
him, and with awful adjurations sentence him to 
perpetual banishment; but thirdly, on his im- 
mediate return, in utter contempt of their 
sentence, they ignore him altogether.” As if they 
knew that he had returned! Angels are watchful, 
but not omniscient; and mark what Milton says: 
By night he fled, and at midnight return'd 
From compassing the earth ; cautious of day 
Since Uriel, regent of the sun, “‘escried 
His entrance, and forewarn’d the cherubim 
That kept their watch 
— on the coast averse 
From entrance or cherubic watch, by stealth, 
Found unsuspected way — 
namely, through the river Tigris, which shot 
underground on the outside of Eden, 
which 
Rose up a fountain by the tree.of life. 


If anything could make us angry at Mr. De 


Quincey, it were the gross forgetfulness, we will | 


not call it ignorance, exhibited in this criticism. 
Accusing the angels of sleeping on their watch— 
he is snoring himself. 

If he can thus, in pure oblivion, misrepresent 
one of the most familiar passages in a great 
classic, he need not wonder that we have less 
confidence in his statement of facts. He has no 
intention in the world to deceive; but the truth 
is he sees many objects through a haze which at 
once distorts and magnifies them. We put very 
little faith either in some of those crotchetty 
notions, on which he lays so much stress, such as 
his identification of the Essenes with the 
Christians; his contempt for Junius; and his 
almost frantic hatred of Goethe, Grotius and 
others. But no man of the day seems to us to 
have such a profound appreciation of our 
poetical superiority to past ages, and of the 
nature, evidence, and peculiar purposes served by 
the Christian religion. To the real poets of the 
day he is ever ready to do full justice, and he 
treats with suitable contempt those /audatores 
temporis acti, who speak of this age as barren in 
poetical genius—California bare of gold com- 
pared to Mexico—Australia a land of “beggars 
all” beside Peru! Our age has not indeed orbed 
a moon like Milton, or shed abroad a sun like 
Shakspere; but its skies of poetry are never- 


theless rich, almost to a Neptunian plenitude of 


glory ; and those who deny it may, in De Quincey’s 
own strong language, be “ choked with their own 
bile.” But far above this, we reckon his deep 
belief in, and appreciation of, the truth and mean- 
ing of Christianity. Had he applied his mind 
systematically to write on the Christian 
Evidences, he could have elaborated a work 
equal and more than equal to Butler’s Analogy. 
It is exceedingly gratifying to all who love the 
religion of Jesus, and who tremble at the 
melancholy fact that so many men of letters at 
present are its avowed enemies, to remember that 
the most profound, learned, and philosophical 
literateur alive in Britain is a believer, and 
disposed to be a champion of the faith. How 
easily and effectually, putting forth his hand, 
could he crush those fierce and shallow scep- 
ticisms, the emptiness, malignity, and essential 
rottenness of which, even the genius of a 
Carlyle and an Emerson has not been able to 
gild. 

The book immediately before us consists of a 
selection from papers which Mr. De Quincey has 
scattered with a prodigal hand over our recent 
periodical literature, such as Hogg, Tait, and 
Blackwood. It contains autobiographical sketches. 
The next is to contain essays; and the next, 
again, will, we believe, be a reissue of the famous 
“Confessions.” Of course the papers are 
various merit ; but there is not one which can be 
pronounced either feeble or uninteresting; and 
two or three of them are transcendent in power 
and beauty. The first chapter appeared in 
Blackwood, 1845, as the commencement of the 
series entitled “ Suspiria de Profundis ;’ and we 
shall never forget the yearning interest —“ the 
joy beyond the name of pleasure ”—the awful 
sympathy, with which we perused it. We, too, 
knew, from bitterest experience, what anguish 
can flow from the blotting out of the heaven of a 
child’s fair face ; and not more did De Quincey 
in his boyhood mourn’ over the loss of his sister 


and part of | 


of 


Elizabeth, than did Apollodorus in his manhood 

mourn in bitterness as one mourneth for a first- 

born over thy departure, O dear A. V.! less than | 
sister in relationship, and yet more than daughter 

in love—thou meekest, most lively, most tender, | 
most beautiful, and holy of children—with thy 
lofty brow of untrodden snow, thine eye of azure, 
thy locks of brown, thy soul of purity and love; 
aye, and he traced the darkness and the misery 
of some entire successive years to the shadow 
falling on him from thy coffin-lid. One such 
sorrow in the life of a man might seem sufficient; | 
but De Quincey has had at least two terrible 

editions of the woe: first, when he stood on that | 


| summer’s day beside the corpse of his sister ; and 
| again when, in frantic grief, he flung himself on 
| the green grave of the little daughter of Words- | 


worth, whom he had idolised, and spent the long 
He himself 


proved by his capability of absorbing, so to speak, 
and retaining a powerful passion of ove. But we | 
think that it is a still stronger proof of a great | 
nature when it can receive, and retain, and sur- | 
vive a passion of disinterested grief: THAT bush, 
burning and not consumed, is the purer and 
loftier blaze. 


In all De Quincey’s writings we must allow for | 
| a considerable quantity of exaggeration, and— | 
| shall we say ?—nonsense. 
| example, in “Infant Literature, 


What he says, for 
of the Wonderful Lamp, seems to us unspeakably | 
absurd. He says: “The magician knows; he | 
applies his ear to the earth; he listens to the | 
innumerable sounds of footsteps that, at the mo- 


ment of his experiment, are tormenting the sur- | 


face of the globe; and, amongst them all, at the 
distance of 6000 miles, playing in the streets of 
Bagdad, he distinguishes the peeuliar steps of the 
child Aladdin. These feet, these steps, the sor- 
cerer knows, and challenges in his heart as the 


feet, as the steps of that innocent boy, through | 


whose hands only he could have a chance of 
reaching the lamp.” Now, when we strip these | 
sentences of their magniloquence, what do they 
amount to? Simply to this,—that the magician 
WAS a magician: he was able, too, to distinguish 
the boy that was likely to suit his purpose—not 
by the mystic sound of his feet, but by the pecu- 
liar impudence of his blackguardism. So far 
was Aladdin from being an “innocent boy,”— 
he was the wildest boy in the city; and it was 
the peculiar daring connected with his character 
that rendered him a fit instrument for descending 
into the cavern and seizing the lamp. The whole 
passage, indeed, is one of eloquent and sublime | 
drive /, 

The “ Female Infidel” is a very striking sketch, 
and might read a lesson to many of our modern | 
semi-sentimental semi-satanic literary ladies 
who think themselves demi-goddesses, and are 
little better than demi-reps—Shelleys in female 
attire, but destitute of the genius as well as of the 
manhood. The two chapters on the Irish Rebel- 
lion are admirable specimens of De Quincey’s 
best historical style. We have often expressed an 
opinion that De Quincey should have devoted his 
powers to Clio. In this case Alison would have 
sunk before him into a gilded cypher, and 
Macaulay seemed only a glorious gossip. He had 
approved himself the British Tacitus. 

There are various other papers of much in- 
terest in this remarkable volume; but we must 
entreat our readers to get it and to judge for 
themselves. The second volume is to appear on 
the 15thof August, and may beexpected tocontain 
matter of still greater pith and moment, includ- 
ing his “ Essenes,” his “ Caesars,” and others of those 
marvellous miniatures of history which have ap- 
peared from time to time from his pen. Mr. Hogg 
of Edinburgh deserves great credit for the spirit 
which has projected this enterprise, and for the 
style in which it has been hitherto executed. 
We have no doubt that the public will support 
him in it to the full extent of his expectations; 
and we, for our parts, promise carefully to 
watch, and faithfully to record, its progress. 

APOLLODORUS. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood's Magazine grows more amusing as it 
grows older. The new number is rich in pleasant | 
reading. ‘‘ Lady Lee’s Widowhood,” is one of the best 
novels that has appeared for the last five years. In 
topography and travels Blackwood was always 
eminent, and it maintains its reputation. ‘The 
Paradise in the Pacific” is a narrative of the adven- 





| Smith’s Poems,” 


about Aladdin | 


| woodcuts, and a full description by the Rey. C. 
| Williams. 


| not improved by the change. 


a 


tures of the famous mutineers of the Bounty, and 
their descendants. “Six months with the Malays” 
is another of those interesting reviews of French books 
of travel, which have attracted so much attention. 
“Syria” is a graphic description of that country. 


| “ Minor Morals” is a clever essay on a good subject. 


“Free Trade and High Prices” is the political 
article—but it is somewhat malapropos; for, if we 
remember rightly, Blackwood formerly based its 
hostility td free trade upon the assertion that it would 


| ruin the whole country by the cheapness it would 


produce. But the question is fairly settled; why 


| seek to disturb its ashes ? 


Parker's National Miscellanyimproves. The second 
number is more readable, and less schoolboy-like, than 
was the first. The topics are better selected, and 
better handled. ‘ Public Picture Galleries,” “ A. 
and “Cabs and Cabmen,” are 


national themes. But there is yet room for much 


: , : a | improvement. 
| night with the sod and the silence—* refusing to | 
| be comforted because she was not.” 
| maintains that the nobility of a man’s nature is 


The Eclectic Review's best article is on ‘ Mure’s 
Critical History of Greece.” ‘ Chancery Reform ” is 
rather out of date, seeing that it is effected. ‘ Pas- 
sages in the Life of an Italian” is a flattering notice 


| of a book not sufficiently known. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine has a formidable obituary, 


| and some curious and valuable historical and anti- 


quarian papers, of which the most attractive is a paper 
on “the Daughters of Charles the First.” “ br. 
Cunningham’s visit to Rome in 1736,” is also a relic 
of considerable interest. 

The Ladies’ Companion has a portrait of the Duchess 
of Kent, and counts among its contributors Miss 
Pardoe, Lady 8. Wortley, Mrs. Abdy, Calder Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and the Rev. O. T. Owen. 

The Farmer's Magazine is full of agricultural in+ 
struction and news, with endless pictures of fat oxen. 

The new part of Chapman and Hall’s Reading for 


| Travellers contains ‘‘ The Character and Anecdotes 


of Charles II.,” by Charles Parker, M.A. 

Part IIT. of The Poultry Book has three splendid por- 
traits of fowls of different breeds, with ait directions 
for breeding them, and for constructing poultry 
houses. 

John Cassell's Jilustrated Magazine is a marvel of 
cheapness, for it is good as well as cheap. The wood- 
cuts are excellent, and the articles full of instruction. 

Another serial from the same enterprising editor is 


a work. on The Alps, Switzerland, §c., with many 


The fourteenth part of The Charm cannot fail to 
charm the young people for whom it is published— 
both eye and mind. 

Messrs. Ingram and Co. have produced two more 
parts of their Universal Library. One of them con- 
tains no less than four of Miss Bremer’s novels for a 
shilling!! The other, ‘‘ Stephens’s Travels in Turkey,” 
&c. complete. 

The eighteenth part of the Portrait Gallery has steel 
engravings of Smeaton, Turgot, Hunter, Cook, Black, 


| and others, with memoirs. 


Hogg’s Instructor is converted into a monthly, and 
But Mr. Gilfillan is a 
contributor who gives to it great value. 

Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts has advanced 
to its thirty-second part, and to the article “ Rail- 
roads,” which are fully treated of. 

The Home Companion has lately commenced a new 
series, with many improvements. It is wonderfully 
cheap. Mr. Ainsworth even has condescended to 
write a romance for it. 

The fifth monthly part of Diogenes shows him to be 
more and more a formidable rival of Punch, some of 
whose best writers he has contrived to win over. 

The True Briton is another of the cheap periodicals, 
very well edited. 

The fourteenth part of the Picture Pleasure Book is 


| a perfect album for boys and girls. 


The Art Yournal for June takes from the Vernon 
Gallery engravings of Wilkie’s Woodland View, 
and Etty’s Brides of Venice, with a number of wood- 
cut illustrations of the most remarkable objects in the 
Dublin Crystal palace. 








Tue Mormon Brste.—In a discussion at Carlisle, 
between a Mormonite leader and a lecturer named 
Porter, the latter read some choice extracts from the 
Mormon Bible. For example, the Almighty Being 
is there represented as telling the people to make 
barges, in which men, women, children, and cattle 
were to cross the great Atlantic. ‘‘ These barges 
were built after a manner that they were exceeding 
tight, even that they would hold water like a dish— 
and the bottom thereof was tight like under a dish— 


|and the sides thereof were tight like under a 
| dish—and the ends thereof were peaked—and the 


top thereof was tight like under a dish—and 
the length thereof was the length of a tree—and 
the door thereof, when it was shut, was tight like 
under a dish. And the Lord said unto the brother of 


| Jared, behold thou shalt make a hole in the top 


thereof—and also in the bottom thereof [laughter }— 
and when thou shalt suffer for air thou shalt unstop 
the hole thereof and receive air; and if it be so that 
the water come in upon thee, behold ye shall stop the 
hole thereof, that ye may not perish in the flood:” 
[roars of laughter. ] 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABBOAD. 


Houanp plays a most insignificant part in con- 
temporary literature, and the number of its living 
authors who are known beyond its own dykes 


may be told upon the fingers of a single hand. | 
Even in the way of Voyages and T'ravels, a depart- | 


ment to which the Dutch from their commercial 
activity might be expected to copiously contribute, 
Europe owes little to them in the present century ; 
and with respect to one region of the earth unex- 
plored and all but inaccessible, Japan, their lite- 
rary indolence isall the more provoking, that they 
are the only European people who are allowed 
the slightest intercourse with the so-called 
England of the East. Since the work of old, 
quaint, and worthy Kampfer, the only book of any 
considerable value in relation to Japan is the 
comparatively recent one of Sicbold, not a 
Dutchman but a German, and who, with the in- 
tellectual industry of his countrymen, turned to a 
literary account his opportunities as physician 


to the Dutch factory at Dezima, the little rock | 


where the commercial representatives of Holland 
are kept, by the suspicious jealousy of the 
Japanese, in a strictly guarded and almost soli- 
tary imprisonment. Some nine years ago, the 
then superintendent of this factory published a 
moderately-sized octavo volume, on the subject 


nominally of Japan and the Japanese, but which | 
was in reality devoted to a minute exposition of 


the suffering which he experienced from a want 
of the conveniences and luxuries of comfortable 
Holland. Yet some interesting traits of Japanese 
life and character were not absent from his nar- 
rative, and in a great obscurity a very little light 
may be valuable. The new interest awakened 
in the subject by the American expedition to 
Japan has seduced into the field of authorship, 
or of compilation, the Dutch gentleman who 


filled the same post at Dezima during the years | 


1845-50; and many circumstances give to Heer 
Levyssohn’s Blader over Japan (Papers upon 
Japan), recently published at the Hague, claims 
to an attention perhaps disproportionate to their 
intrinsic worth. 
ments and official papers, with very little original 
disquisition of the editor’s own, the work is not 
without value as a résumé of the diplomatic efforts 
of the Dutch and other European nations to open 
up Japan to the circumjacent world, and asa 
testimony to the difficulties which the Americans 
are likely to experience in their attempt to 
obtain the same object, by force of arms. 
Of the official documents, the most 
section is the correspondence between the 
King of Holland and the Ziogoon (after 
the English war with China), in which the 
European potentate advises his Japanese brother 
to take a lesson from that event, and to do of his 
own accord what may otherwise be forced upon 
him by cannon-balls and bomb-shells. The reply 
of the Ziogoon is to the effect that, far from being 
induced by the disasters of the Chinese to in- 
crease his intercourse with Europe, he is warned 
by them to isolate himself more than ever, add- 


ing, rationally enough, that if his Imperial Ma- | 


jesty of China had sedulously avoided all con- 
nexion with the English, he would not have been 
exposed to a collision with them. At the sam 
time, Heer Levyssohn bears testimony to the 
recent adoption by the Japanese authorities of a 
more humane and merciful policy in relation to 
foreigners shipwrecked on their coasts. And he 
gives an emphatic expression of opinion, to the 
effect that the Americans will find much more 
difficulty in coercing the Japanese into inter- 
national relations than did the English in th 
case of China,—confirming in this respect an 
opinion which, despite all the imperfections of 
European acquaintance with Japan, is pretty 
generally entertained in this quarter of tl 
globe respecting the decided superiority, in all 
manlike qualities, of the brave Japanese over 
the pig-eyed inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. 
If there be any Japanese scholars in England, 
there is one fact, by the way, alluded to by 
Heer Levyssohn, and to which their attention 
should be called. It is the alleged existence, 
among the Kimpfer MSS. in the British 
Museum, of a contemporary narrative, by an 
eye-witness, of the celebrated expulsion of the 
Portuguese from Japan in the year 1639,—an 
historical event certainly of prime interest, 





A collection of scraps, frag- | 


curious | 


ie 
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| though not of prime importance. Curiously 
enough, while the Puritan revolt against Arch- 
bishop Laud was breaking out in our England, 
the “English of the East” were expelling and 
massacring the Portuguese and their Jesuits ! 
The intercourse of the English with China has 
by no means as yet produced the literary results 
which have flowed from their occupation of 
Hindostan; and it is no reproach to the zeai and 
energy of our missionaries, or to the value of the 
Chinese Repository, if we say that Chinese litera- 
ture has not yet found among us its Sir William 
Jones. In this respect the French have been 
luckier than ourselves; and as, in the cultivation 
of Arabic literature, they can boast of a Silvestre 
de Sacy, so in that of Chinese literature they 
can point triumphantly to the labours of the late 
M. de Remusat. Nay, in M. Stanislas Julien, 
the contemporary professor of Chinese at the 
College de France, they have a worthy successor 
of De Remusat—witness a long series of works, to 
which a most interesting one has just been added, 
his ITistory of the Life of HTiouen-Thsang, and of 
his Travels in India from the year 629 to 645, 
translated from the Chinese (‘* Histoire de la Vie de 
Hiouen-Thsang,” &c.) a fine monument of 
patient and ingenious French orientalism. The 
progress of the high, refined, and speculative 
doctrines of Budhism among the practical, alert, 
and unimaginative, unmeditative Chinese, is one 
of the most curious phenomena in the history of 
that interesting people; and M. Julien’s transla- 
| tion of an abridgment of Hiouen-Thsang’s own 
| interminable and unwieldy narrative throws 
| light, not merely on the point in question, but on 
the state of Budhism in Hindostan, and of 
Hindostan itself at so early a period as the seventh 
century of our era. Hiouen-Thsang was a 
Chinese Budhist, a saint of saints in that frater- 
nity, and the most ardent and successful of the 
| pilgrims whom the China of his time sent forth 
in swarms to Hindostan, in quest of the sacred 
books in which Budha’s disciples had embodied 
his teaching, and which, when secured and 
imported, were translated into Chinese. The 
| mass of miracles and prodigies which form the 
basis of the work are leavened by many in- 
| teresting traits of old Oriental sanctitude; and 
the singular resemblance, in many both esoteric 
| and exoteric aspects, between Roman Catholicism 
and Budhism, gives the latter a claim to European 
attention greater than that possessed by any other 
form of Oriental Religionism. As a contribution 
also, to the old geography of Hindostan, the nar- 
| rative of Hiouen-Thsang is said to possess great 
value, and a ready tribute of praise is paid on all 
hands to M. Julien, for the skill with which he 
has performed the difficult task of rendering the 
Chinese names of Indian localities into their 
genuine terms. 
Like ourselves, the French are having produced 
a Railway- Library ( Bibliothéque des Chemins de 
Fer) of original and selected works in all depart- 
ments of literature, grave and gay, lively and 
severe. Guizot himself has undertaken to super- 
intend for it the production of a series of works 
on the biography and history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, including lives of Alfred, William the Con- 
queror, Cromwell, Sir Robert Walpole, Washing- 
ton, and so forth. Among the recent issues of 
this library (projected by the Paris publishing 
firm of Hachette), is the finely-told episode of 
Michelet’s History of France, his account of Joan 
of Are, unhappily disfigured though it be his 
usual bitterness against the English. On this 
head French criticism has been occupied with 
M. Quicherat’s “New Views of the History of 
Joan of Are” (Apergus Nouveaur, &e.); a work 
which proves beyond a doubt that the heroic 
maid of Orleans owed her death to the hatred of 
the French aristocracy, clergy, heads of univer- 
sities, and so forth, to whom she was more de- 
testable than were even their foreign conquerors. 
An intelligent and informing picture of a later 
era of the ever-vexed history of the French 
people is M. Henri Baudrillart’s “ Jean Bodin and 
his Time” (J. Bodin et son Temps): an elaborate | 
biography of a French political and social phi- | 
losopher and actor in the stormy time preceding 
the accession of Henri Quatre, and whom Hallam 


has placed on a par with Montesquieu. Among | 
the discoveries, or forgotten facts resuscitated 1 | 
‘ 


M. Baudrillart’s elaborate work, is the exist- 


URE. 


ence in France, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, of a class of thinkers and writers ad- 
vocating plans of social reform or reorganisation, 
quite as startling as those which, in our own day, 
have giveri their notoriety to Cabet, Proudhon, 
and Louis Blane. Not to such a class, but to one 
much more practical and moderate, did Bodin 
belong; a preacher, he, of the doctrine of religious 
tolerance, of constitutional and representative 
government, and the similar political doctrines 
which the English most admire, and which it is 
the great misfortune of France that she did not 
accept, or, having accepted, did not. retain, and 
so have been spared the convulsions which have 
racked her now for more than half a century. 
One of at once the most gifted and most repu- 
table of the many French literary personages 
whom Napoleonism has driven into exile, is the 
well-known Edgar Quinet, once the colleague 
and fellow-labourer of Michelet. M. Quinet has 
made his voice once more audible, in the new 
number, to wit, of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
where appears an article from his pen on the 
“Modern Drama” (“Du Drame Moderne.”) 
An announcement accompanies it that he is him- 
self at work upon a drama with the significant 
title of Spartacus, or the Slaves (“ Spartacus, ou 
les Esclaves”)— the latest development of Uncle- 
Tom’s-Cabinism! The “involuntary servitude ” 
(to use General Pierce’s phrase) of the Ancient 
World weighs heavy on the susceptive heart of 
M. Quinet—what was the “inner life” of the 
antique slave ? how was it that he rebelled only 
to be “put down”—these are questions that 
Spartacus shall answer! And the thoughtful 
essays on politics and social life, which M. Albert 
de Broglie (the cultivated bearer of an illustrious 
name) has been contributing since the February 
Revolution to the same Review, have just been 
collected and republished by him under the title 
of Studies of Ethics and Literature (“ Etudes 
Morales et Littéraires”) And the proprietors of 
the Revue are instituting an action-at-law against 
the well-known M. Philaréte Chasles, arising out 
of rather singular circumstances, and which is 
likely to be very amusing. The ingenious Chasles, 
it would appear, has been for some years past the 
Paris correspondent of the St. Petersburg Gazette, 
in which he has been lashing all his literary 
brethren against whom he had a pique, and with 
perfect impunity, as, before their publication, his 
letters were translated into Russian, and news- 
papers in Russ have not many readers in the 
“ Literary Circles” of Paris. At last, however, his 
crime has been detected, and, instead of a war of 
pistols or of pamphlets, a French jury is to be called 
on to give damages by way of solatium to the 
feelings of the writers in the Revue des Deuz 
Mondes, with which periodical Chasles, once a con- 
| stant contributor, parted company a few years ago. 
A certain esprit de corps (we wrote some time 
ago), and desire for organisation and mutual 
improvement, seems to be growing up among the 
Librarians of the United States, and to promise 
results which we in England may find it worth 
while to cultivate. Last summer a suggestion 
was thrown out in the States for the holding of a 
“Convention of Librarians,” immediately after 
the meeting of the Scientific Association at 
Cleveland; and it would appear that the sugges- 
tion is about to assume a practical shape, and 
meet with the realisation which was denied it 
last year. Norton’s (New York) Literary Gazette, 
a careful, well-conducted publication, appears to 
be the “organ” of this “movement;” and in a 
recent article on the subject very fairly states the 
chief objects which might be promoted by suc ha 
Convention. We wish the movement all success, 


‘and would cordially desire that a similar one for 


a Convention of the Secretaries of Literary Insti- 
tutions were already inaugurated at home. (Quoting 
this passage as from “THE CRITIC, a London 
Literary Gazette of high standing,” the journa 
referred to says: “We are happy to announce at 
length that this excellent project seems likely to 
be accomplished. A formal call, signed by pro- 


minent Librarians in various cities, is about to be 
sent abroad, naming New York as the place and 
September as the time for holding a Convention. 
A very general invitation will be extended to 
those who are interested in Library matters, and 
the occasion of their assembling will be of no 
slight importance. 


Meanwhile we continue to 
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THE CRITIC, 








receive assurances from Librarians in different 
parts of the country that the plan will receive 
very general approval. . . . Our English 
neighbours (?) have heard of the project, and 
may possibly appear by delegate. We can as- 
sure them of a hearty welcome.” In higher 
regions, the claims of literature are making them- 


” 


selves felt; and, with regard to several of the | 
new diplomatic appointments made by General | 


Pierce, the New York Herald distinctly 
traces them to a desire to conciliate the “ literary 
class.” Besides Nathaniel Hawthorne’s appoint- 
ment, formerly chronicled, to the Consulship at 
Liverpool (by the way, he is to signalize his 
arrival among us by the publication of a new 
work of fiction, The Tangleton Legacy) there de- 
serves to be noted that of an author of some 
little repute, Mr. Theodore 8. Fay, as minister 
to Switzerland—a promotion from the post of 
Secretary of Legation formerly held by him at 
Berlin; and that of Mr, Donald G. Mitchell 
(better known by his literary pseudonym of Ik. 
Marvel) to the Consulship at Venice—a func- 
tion which will harmonise with his alleged inten- 
tion of writing a work on Italy. 

A recent number of the New York Tribune 
gives some ‘interesting statistics respecting the 
periodical and newspaper press of the United 
States. On a'rough calculation, it estimates at 
4000 the number of periodicals of all kinds, 
published in the States ; and at 3009 those of the 
whole number deyoted to politics and miscella- 
neous news. The weekly issue of newspapers is 
estimated tobe ten millions of copies, and of other 
periodicals two millions. more ; giving two copies 
for each family in the States, In the production 
of this mighty mass of printed paper intelligent 
and educated New England takes the lead ; then 
come New York and Ohio, then drab Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. The Slave States lag 
last in the list; the want of common schools 
keeping down the reading power even of the free 
population. 

The International Copyright Question will not, 
it seems, come before, Congress this year; and, 
unhappily, it would appear that when it is 
broached the House of Representatives will have 
a vote and say in the matter, and not the Senate 
solely, as had been, hoped and expected. Mean- 
while the subject is undergoing no discussion, 
either from the American: press generally, or, 
b-my is more surprising, from the literary portion 
of it. 











ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, April 26. 
Tar the conditions of’ the Papal metropolis should 





have proved little favourable to the advancement of | 


the lighter-walks of literature is not surprising. Even 
in the palmiest days of Italian cultivation, poetry, 
romance, and the drama have never held a con- 


of Pius IX. has been published in this walk perhaps 
ag little as in-any metropolis of Europe, within the 
same number of years—namely, a solitary novel, 
whose heroine is the daughter of Dante (Beatrice 
Alighieri, by the Signora Saulini, a lady whose talents 
are decidedly superior); a tragedy from Roman 
history, Ziberio, by Sterbini (of revolutionary no- 
toriety); and two others on historic subjects—Man- 
Sredi di Svebia and Argia, by Chechatelli, a young 
writer, who became, unfortunately for himself, con- 
nected with the periodical press in its ultra-democratie 
phases during the revolution; a volume of lyrics, 
translated and original, by Matthey (whose strains 
are often very spirited, though no great successes 
have been achieved by his muse); and another, con- 
sisting entirely of the poetic tributes, from various 
pens, which, for about a year and a half, continued 
to pour forth hyperbelical raptures and professions of 
eternal deyotedness to the then idolised Pio Nono. 
Sundry other poetical effusions on the same subject, 
or to greet the fondly-anticipated dawn of Italian 
freedom, in connection with the same political ten- 
dencies, may be noticed in addition to the above, and 
the list of publications in the walks of imaginative 
literature, subsequently to the year 1846, in Rome, 
will be complete, 

But, in other walks, this city has held, and con- 
tinues to hold, a place of pre-eminence illustriously 
maintained—archeology and antiquarian research, 
naturally the most fostered by the ‘lone mother of 
dead empires,” and the former represented at the pre- 
sent day by Canina, Marchi, and Fontana—the 
latter by Orioli and Cardinal Mai. 


now preparing for the press, to the notice of which my 
reports on modern Roman literature must be mainly 
limited. 


Some works | 
of more than common interest in this province are | 








The Jesuit, Father Marchi, has been for seyeral 
years engaged, but with long intervals of suspension, 
on a work illustrating the Catacombs of Rome, which 
promises to surpass any other yet produced on this 
subject, with the title, Monuments of Christian Art in 
the Metropolis of Christianity. The sections hitherto 
published, divided into seventeen numbers, with sixty 
plates, comprise a description of all subterranean ex- 
cavations, to whatever purpose dedicated, that exist 
in or near Rome, considered in their topographic 
aspects. Besides views of all the remarkable features 
presented by them, he has given some valuable com- 
parative maps, exhibiting the difference between the 
Christian catacombs and the Pagan Arenaria and 
Latomia, with a view to confirm what he especially 
aims at establishing—that the Roman catacombs are 
of exclusively Christian origin. If Bosio and Aringhi 
(in the famous work Roma Sotteranea) did not think 
of opposing the contrary theory, this was only, he 
argues, because it had not been then broached. The 
continuation of his series, with criticisms on all the 
works of art found in these catacombs, he hopes to 
have prepared during next year, but has suspended 
his labours for the present, probably influenced by the 
fact that a magnificent publication, with coloured 
engravings of every picture, plans and views of every 
detail, in those subterranean regions of ancient Rome, 
is now about to appear at Paris, the result of two or 
three years’ indefatigable study dedicated to this sub- 
ject by a French artist, who arrived here shortly after 
the military occupation. The work of Marchi is to 
be comprised in forty numbers, the seventeenth of 
which was in the press when the popular movements 
broke out which obliged his order to quit their con- 
vents and colleges in Rome and the rest of Italy. All 
the catacomb-excavations actually progressing have 
been of late carried on under the superintendence, 
and, in many instances, the most important dis- 
coveries have been due to the suggestions, of the 
learned Padre, Being an elderly and not very vigor- 
ous man, the fatigues of body and mind (sometimes 
not unattended with personal danger) encountered in 
the cause by him, entitle this amiable ecclesiastic to 
a higher degree of the respect already paid to his 
talents; and, as a proof of the interest taken in his 
enterprise by the Pope, I may mention that his Holi- 
ness has given various suggestions to him respecting 
the further prosecution of the work, which have led 
the Padre, in some. instances, to modify his original 
plan. The excavations of the Appian Way, com- 
menced in December, 1850, promise a most valuable 
addition to the circle of classico-antiquarian studies 
provided for the tourist in Rome; they are attracting 


daily (during the season anterior to the more sultry | 


months) crowds of strangers from all parts of Europe, 


so that the regions of the Campagna, beyond the | 


Basilica of S, Sebastiano (about three miles outside 
the city walls), are no longer, as formerly, a solitary 
waste, peopled only by a few half-sayage peasants 
and herds of oxen: Fashionable carriages are now 
daily driving past the tomb of Cecilia Metella and 
the Valley of Egeria, whilst ladies are to be seen 
sketching among the long files of sepulchral ruins, 


once scarcely visited save by the more energetic and | 


pedestrian sight-seers. 

As to the actual spectacle presented by the Appian 
Way at the stage to which the works haye reached, I 
may give you some further description on another 
occasion, but shall now confine myself to noticing a 
forthcoming publication by the most celebrated of 


‘ aT ‘ | living writers on archologic subjects here, Canina 
spicuous place in this city ; and under the pontificate | 1 ‘ T y i 


who, under the authority of the Minister of Public 
Works, has been the director and superintendent of 
these excavations from the first, and is believed, 
indeed, to have originated the idea of their undertak- 
ing, though the credit thereof has been officially given 
to Signor Jacobini, the Minister. Canina’s work is to 
appear in about two months, in two volumes quarto, 
illustrated by numerous copper-plates, and entitled 
The First Section of the Appian Way from the Porta 
Capena to Boville, described and demonstrated by tis 
existing Monuments. One of the brochures of engrav- 
ings (each containing twelve) the author has been so 


kind as to give me; they are finely executed, and will | 


include the entire series of Appian monuments, from 
the sepulchre of Geta, a short distance beyond the 
Porta S. Sebastiano, to the last point of the excava- 
tions (the tract extended over being of about ten 
miles): every group of ruins being doubly illustrated— 


first in its actual condition of decay; secondly, in its | 
suggestive restoration—and to my taste, there is often | 


more solemnity in the forlorn dilapidation than in the 
architectonic splendour of the sepulchral memorials, as 
thus exhibited in their past and present. The works 
of Canina are numerous, the principal ones numbering 
fifteen, and including in subjects, Ancient Architecture 


described and demonstrated by Monuments ; Researches | 


into the Architecture peculiar to Christian Temples; 


The Edifices of Ancient Rome and its Campagna; His- | 
tory and Topography of Ancient Rome and the Cam- | 


pagna; The Antique Maritime Etruria; &e. Their 


author, a man of perfectly unassuming and benignant 
manners, is now of advanced years, quite the picture 
of the antiquarian absorbed and living in his world of | 


the past’; careless in dress; of few words in speech ; 
and receiving you in a study where books not only 
line the shelves surrounding its walls, but are heaped 
up in every disposable corner, and load every table in 
“*most admired disorder.” This is a character whose 





| type is not uncommon among the more intellectual in 
| this country; for the Italians are a people of extremes 
—literary and scientific pursuits are with them all or 
| nothing. 

| Archeologic studies, though liable to degenerate 
| into profitless minuteness, have assuredly their ele- 
vating and purifying influence; withdrawing from 
the selfish interests and what has been justly called 
by Byron “the narrow ways of little men,” they lead 
the mind irfto a sphere of the abstract, the ideal, the 
historically majestic. My acquaintance with savans 
whose lives are dedicated to these pursuits in Rome, 
has confirmed my persuasion of their generally salu- 
tary effects on temper and feeling. Amongst the 
most amiable of this class I can describe on. personal 
experience is the Abate Matranga, a Sicilian, employed 
| as Greek writer at the Vatican Library, a learned und 
| enthusiastic Hellenist; who, though a priest of the 
Latin Chureh, may be seen occasionally officiating in 
a Greek mass at some Roman altar. He has lately 
been reading two discourses at the meeting of the 
Archeologic Academy in the Sapienza (the Roman 
University), to prove, in the first instance, that the 
city of LLamos, where the companions of Ulysses 
landed and were received by the daughter of Anti- 
phates, hitherto referred to the site either of Mola, 
Gaeta, or Fondi, could have been no other than 
Anxur (the modern Terracina)—that hypothesis being 
based on the frescoes dug up in 1848 on. the Esqui- 
line Hill, representing the scene described by Homer, 
and which were first explained by Des Vergers in the 
| Bulletin of the French Institute for February, 1849. 
The walls of the edifice, among whose ruins they were 
found, belong apparently to the latter period of the 
Republic ; and the learned Abate infers that the entire 
history of the wanderings of Ulysses. was depicted 
upon these walls, in a series of which eight were 
discovered in tolerable preservation, representing the 
adventures of that hero, from the disembarkation in 
the country of the Lestrigons, to the descent into 
| Hades. They were transferred to canvass, but two 
only have yet been made public by admission into the 
Capitoline Museum. From the description in the 
tenth book of the Odyssey, it appears that the city of 
| Lamos was placed on a height, girt round by inac- 
| cessible rocks, so that the entrauce to the port was 
| narrow, whence it is,evident that neither Mola nor 
| Gaeta would correspond in topographic identity. The 
| latter is never mentioned as a city, but only as a port, 
by ancieut writers, and did not rise into existence till 
about the eight century, when Formia (now Mola) 
had been desolated by the Saracens ; nor has Gaeta a 
| narrow and confined harbour, but perfectly open 
roads. The term merpy applied to the rock near 
which the Greeks landed, is always used by Homer 
in the sense of an isolated crag overhanging the sea ; 
| and the enormous needle-rocks standing precisely in 
| that position at the southern entrance to Terracina, 
| whieh was cut for the constrnction of the Appian 
Way to the length of 120 and perpendicular height 
of 1000 feet, would exactly correspond to this detail 
in the Homeric description. .The women of Terracina 
| (the Abate observes) still continues. to draw. water 
from the only well that supplies their town, and which 
is locally known as the fontana vecchia (old fountain), 
to all appearance the very same which the princess 
was descending to when met by the comrades of 
Ulysses.. She is introduced in these frescoes, now at 
the Capitol, dressed in a violet-coloured tunic, with 
a peplus flowing from the head to the feet, of crocus- 
colour.. The three messengers of Ulysses wear the 
chlamys, petasus, and buskins tied round the calf, 
two of them carrying javelins-—one without such 
implement, but his companion has two, as if charging 
himself with his friend’s besides his own, On the 
ground reclines a female wearing a peculiar yellow 
head-dress with a fillet of amaranth-colour; and, in 
another part, not far from the shore, is seated a youth 
of majestic and graceful figure, in a purple tunic, 
with horns on his head, in whom the Abate recog- 
| nises the ‘‘ Apollo Nomios,” styled in Greek Antho- 
| logy ‘the horned "—an interpretation of this figure 
that has the merit of originality, no other having so 
explained its peculiar subject. 

(To be continued.) 

















Procress oF Mormontsm.—It is astonishing how 
this queer and despised doctrine’ goes ahead in all 
countries. The mission in India seems to be stealing 
a march on the Christian mission there. The Latter- 
| Day Saints in and within forty miles of Calcutta are 
192, of whom 170 are ryots or native husbandmen ; 
nearly all of whom were Christians before becoming 
Mormons. There are also many others who desire to 
| become saints, and are only waiting to be baptized 
by Elder Willis. At Bombay, Elder Findlay is also 
| sowing the seed of a future rich harvest to the 
church. Elder Willis has ordained two other Elders, 
J. P. Meik and M. Cune. He says the coldness and 
| divisions among the sects there are favourable to the 

cause of Mormon truth. The ¢élders have been 
blessed with the gift of healing. The Saints in Hin- 
dostan, with one heart, sustain the authorities of the 
| Church, Presidents Young, Kimball, and Richards, 
| the Twelve, the Seventies, the High Council, and all 
| the organisation of the Church in Deseret, and else- 
| 
| 


where, and pray that Heaven's blessing may continu- 
to be poured out on them.—New York Tribune. 
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SCIENCE, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL | 


WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 
An Inquiry how far Consumption is curable; with 


Observations on the Treatment, and on the use of 
Cod-liver Oil and other Remedies ; with Cases. By JAmEs | 
Liverpool | 


TurnBuLt, M.D., Physician to the 


lnfirmary, &e. London: Churchill.—It is as un- 


philosophical as it is indiscreet to divide diseases (as | 


some authors have done) into the curable and the in- 
curable, What was incurable yesterday may become 


corable to day; and when a physician of education and | 
undoubted respectability anil standing asserts the | 
curability of a disease which has hitherto batied the | 


skill of his brethren, it becomes them to examine the 


| 

| 

| 

evidence with care, though it may be with caution | 

7th May, when yellow fever broke out on board, | 
} 

i] 

} 


and distrust. Dr. Turnbull has proceeded like an 
honest and diffident man. He first read an essay on 
the subject of this work before the “ Liverpool Medical 


Society,” submitting his views to his brethren for | 
public discussion; he then published his paper in the | 
London Medical Journal; and the demand for the | 


reprint at length determined him to publish the 
present enlarged edition. Nor does he stand alone in 
holding the opinion that the tubercular disease of the 
lungs which is the proximate cause of consumption 
may be arrested by cod-liver oil, and appropriate 
hygienic treatment. The report lately published by 
the physicians of the hospital for consumption at 
Brompton takes the same ground, although to a more 
limited extent. After all, it must be confessed there 
are difficulties in the subject not easily disposed of. 
The ordinary symptoms of consumption—wasting, 
cough, purulent expectoration, night sweats, and 
extreme debility—have long ago been proved to have 
arisen, in rare cases, from other causes than tubercle. 
And the physical signs now relied on and revealed by 
auscultation, aré not per se absolute proofs of u 
tubercular condition of the lungs. They throw im- 
portant light on the meaning of the other signs; but 
even this has sometimes proved to be “ light that leads 
astray.” The subject requires further elucidation, 
and the treatise of Dr. Turnbull contains practical 
observations which may be turned to good account by 
the students of thoracic disease. It is consoling to 
patients of delicate and consumptive habit, to reflect 
that the opinion is gaining ground in the profession, 
that, however alarming the symptoms may be, yet in 
its earlier stages the disease has not that hopeless 
aspect which should induce despair. 

On some of the Diseases affecting the Voice and 
Respiration, including Consumption, Asthma, and 
Bronchitis, and those Disorders of the Throat called 
Inflammatory, Spasmodic, and Ulcerative. With Re- 
marks on the Curative Influence of Warm-bathing in 
various Diseases. Intended as a guide for the invalid 
and general reader. By AtFreD Kinc, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, late Assistant Surgeon 
inthe Army. Author of ‘A Treatise on Galvanism 
and the Hot-air Bath in the ‘Treatment of Drowned 
Persons,” “On. the Treatment of Amputations,” 
&e. &c.—This is the pithy title of a little book of 130 
pages, bound in brilliant Waterloo blue, with gold 
etters, very attractive to “the invalid and general 
reader,”—blue without, but very green within. On the 
second page of the book is announced, in large type, 
“Preparing for publication. By the same author. 
Epilepsy, a disease of debility. A new method of 
treating it. Also, on Dropsy. In three parts. 
First part.—Dropsy from Inflammation. Second 
pation Dppey, from Irritation. Third part.—Dropsy 
rom Debility.” We have endeavoured to do the 
author justice by copying his punctuation scrupu- 
lously, as it is rather rich in its way. Mr. Kixa 
hopes he “ may live to see the day when the practice 
of medicine will be more like a science and less like a 
trade than it is at the present time :"—we confess our 
hopes of this consummation will be very feeble, so 
long as men are allowed to practise medicine without 
previously attaining some little knowledge of 
English grammar and other rudiments of an 
ordinary education. The jumbling of the various 
parts of speech in the following sentences, so as 
to make every sentence imperfect in its com- 
position, yet intelligible in its meaning, affords an 
amusing illustration of the contempt with which 
great minds regard trifles. The italics are ours. | 
“Ist. Disturbance in the respiration. The number | 
may be from twenty or even to forty in a minute. 
The respiration is not only greater in number than 
natural; but the breathing is also more laborious, | 
the chest heaving np and down much greater than in | 
the healthy state.” As a proof of the extreme | 
anxiety of the author for the welfare of persons 
laboaring under’ this disease (acute bronchitis), he | 
admonishes ‘the patient’ that ‘the treatment /or this | 
affection» must be left to Aim) who has. studied the 
disease ;” to wit, of course, Mr, Alfred King. And | 


ART, MUSIC, 





THE 


DRAMA, &c 


| yet Mr. King’s avowed motive in the publication of | F.R.S., late president of the Roy al College of Sur- 


professional technicalities, so that the 


Mr. Alfred King will be well understood, we appre- 


blue and the golden inscription, and who will feel 
assured that the author is no deceiver, and that, when 
he is called to a case of acute bronchitis, his treatment 
will be jor the disease, not against it. 

II, Eprpemtes. 
The “La Plata” and Yellow Fever.—The La Plata, 


after lying seventeen days in the harbour of St. | 


Thomas, left that island on the 17th of May, and has 
made the passage to Southampton in a little over 
twelve days and a half. On casting anchor, the 
vessel was visited by Mr. Wiblin, the medical superin- 
tendent of quarantine, who elicited, that since the 


fourteen cases had occurred, three of which terminated 
fatally : 
the 10th; John Harris, seized on the 7th, died on the 
11th; Richard Farley, seized on the 11th, died on the 
14th; the two latter on shore. The last case, which 
occurred on the 24th May, was that of George 
Mundon, who died a few hours after arrival in the 
docks. The desirability of permitting yellow fever 
cases to be introduced into the port in summer time 
is much questioned; and it is said that hopes are 
entertained that some provision will speedily be made 
for transferring them from any steamer which may 
arrive infected with the disease, to a floating lazaretto. 
The yellow fever had disappeared in British Guiana, 
but small pox in a mild form still continued. In 
Trinidad and Dominica it was very rife. 

The Small Pox had made its appearance in Vera 
Cruz. 

The Cholera had likewise appeared at Vera Cruz, 
and had broken out again in Siboga, Natal, and 
Batang. 

The Report presented by the Small Pox and Vac- 


the Epidemiological Society, which has been printed 
by order of the House of Commons, is now in the 
hands of every member of tlie society. It is a most 
elaborate and very valuable document, more com- 
prehensive in its scope, as well as more minute in its 
details, than anything which has yet been published 
on the subject. 
tended notice of it in our next number. 

II. Curr-Cuat anp Discoveries. 


Inman, of Liverpool, has called the attention of the 








Times. 
inhalation of creosote, but he believes that as a pal- 
liative it will be found useful in all cases of phthisis, 
bronchitis, &c., where the patient is much worried by 
cough. 
to the comfort of the patient. 
is very simple. 


tea-pot, and a small quantity of boiling water to be 
poured over it. The spout is to be protected by a 
piece of flannel, and the steam inhaled through that 
until it begins to feel cool. Care must be taken, of 
course, not to put too much waterin. This answers 
well enough in poor practice. In hospital and private 
practice more elegant apparatus may be used. An 
inhaler made by Weiss answers remarkably well. It 
consists of a closed tin can, holding about three pints ; 
at the top are two large tubes, which communicate 
with the interior; one is furnished with an ivory 
mouthpiece to prevent the lips being burned with the 
hot metal; the other is turned upwards, and through 
this. the creosote and water are readily introduced. 
The size of the tubes makes the inhalation of the 
steam peculiarly easy. 
find the temperature of the water should not exceed 
150°. The immediate effects are a feeling of warmth 
about the throat and a sensation as if you had lungs 


the mucous membrane, and subsequently by evidence 
of the creosote having entered the blood.” We hope 
the profession will not lose sight of this. It is one of 
those happy suggestions which, if listened to, will 
save a world of suffering in that large class of invalids 
| who are worn down from cough only to be relieved 
by opiates which are injurious to the general health. 
Creosote has been found very useful in allaying irri- 
tation not only in the stomach but in the skin; and 
we believe it will be found a most useful and mild 
angesthetic in the form of vapour. 

The Royal Academy—Busts of Medical Men.— Among 
the numerous portraits and busts to be found in the 


| Exhibition of the present year, there are some eighteen 


or twenty of medical practitioners. Two pieces of sculp- 
ture are especially worthy of attention. The first, 
numbered 1400, and described in the catalogue asa 
“Marble bust of James Monerieff Arnott, Esq., 


| this treatise is thus expressed:—‘ It appears to me 
there is still wanting, a short treatise, divested of all | 
nature, and to 
a certain extent, the treatment may be better understood.” 


hend, both by the profession and by every intelligent | 
reader whose notice may be attracted by the Waterloo | 


viz., best fireman, seized on the 7th, died on | 


cination Committee to the President and Council of | 


We shall hope to give a more ex- | 


Inhalation of Creosote in Diseases of the Chest.—Dr. | 


profession to this proposal in an article in the Vedical | 
He does not attach any curative power to the | 


It allays the cough, and conduces materially | 
The mode of using it | 
He says: “I direct from four to ten | 
drops of creosote to be placed at the bottom of an old | 


Where this is employed, I | 


under your ribs, followed by reduced irritability of | 





geons; executed by (1. Weekes, A.,) order of the 
council,” is an admirable likeness of this excellent 
surgeon, and a fine specimen of the sculptor’s talent. 
rhe second, numbered 1450, is a marble bust of the 
late John Dalrymple, F.R.S., which is about to be 
presented to the College of Surgeons, by some medical 
friends of that celebrated oculist, as a testimonial of 
their respect to his memory. 

Medical Benevolent College.—At a meeting of the 
council, held in the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 
dist ult., the president, the Earl Manvers, in the 
chair, a committee was appointed to make the neces- 
Sary arrangements for receiving H. R, Highness 
Prince Albert, on the occasion of H. R. Highness 
laying the foundation-stone of this national institu- 
tion, Thanks having been unanimously voted to the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, for his lordship’s effective 
sermon, on the 8th ult. in behalf of the college, his 
lordship was elected a vice-president, as was also Sir 
James Clark, Bart., M.D. Thanks were also voted 
to the Rev. Edward Seobell, for granting the use of 
| the pulpit to the Bishop of Oxford, for which service 


| that gentleman was nominated a life governor of the 
college. 

King’s College Hospital—The quarterly court of the 
governors and subscribers to this charitable institu- 
tion was held on the 27th ult. From the report.it 
appeared that the total number of patients in the 
house on the Ist of January last was 110; ad- 
mitted during the quarter ending Lady-day, 280; 
total, 390. Received by letters of recommendation, 
77; urgent cases, without letters, 180; accidents, 23; 
total, 240. Of this number 159 were males, and 12k 
females. The number of out-patients attended to 
during the quarter was 4326; and 164 poor married 
women were attended to during their confinement. 

St. Mary's Hospital.—The third anniversary of this 
institution was celebrated on Saturday, the 4th inst., 
by a public dinner at the London Tavern, at which a 
numerous body of the friends and supporters of the 
hospital attended. The Earl of Carlisle, who presided on 
the two former occasions, again filled the chair. After 
the good things supplied by Mr. Bathe and the usual 
| routine toasts had been disposed of, the noble chairman 
| advocated the claims of the hospital in an energetie 
and feeling address. He stated that the hospital was 
' 





opened in June, 1851, with fifty beds for in-patients; 
but the applications for admission were so pressing, 
that, in the winter of the same year, the number of 
| beds was advanced to 100. The board of governors, 
| still finding that they were obliged from want of 
| accommodation to reject many serious cases, deter- 
| termined to complete the full number of beds which 
the present building is calculated to contain. From 
the opening of the hospital on the 13th of June, 1891, 
to the 30th of April in the present year, there were 
treated, as in-patients, 2021; as out-patients, 5099; as 
casualties, 3030; and 417 poor married women were 
attended in their confinements at their own homes ; 
making a total of 11,067 persons to whom the benefits 
of the hospital were extended in «a year and ten 
months. The estimated cost of maintaining the hes- 
pital, with its 150 beds, and of supplying medicine 
to the daily increasing out-patients, was 5500/. per 
annum; but the amount of annual subscriptions re- 
ceived for those purposes in 1852 amounted only to 
the sum of 1710/. 7s. 6d.; and he was sorry to add that 
| there remained liabilities to the amount of 2300/. to 
be provided for. The list of donations announced 
during the evening amounted to 1850/. 

Hospital for Consumption—On Wednesday the 
fourteenth anniversary of this hospital took place, 
which was celebrated at Willis’s Rooms, the Marquis 
of Westminster presiding, supported by Lord 
Feversham, Lord Dynevor, the Rev. Sir H. Foulis, 
Bart., and eighty other gentlemen. During the year 
443 patients were admitted, of whom 292 were dis- 
| charged relieved, and 61 died. The out-patients 
numbered 3671. Since its opening 2445 in and 21,441 
out patients have been treated. 

Serious and singular Accident to Professor Lage abeck. 
—This professor was suddenly summoned to a lady 
dangerously ill with dropsy. Without waiting for 
assistance, he proceeded to puncturation so success- 
fully that he saved his patient from death. Some of 
the acrid discharge fell upon his hand, which he 
washed off, without taking any further notice of it ; 
but soon afterwards his hand, arm, and the neigh- 
bouring regions throbbed and swelled to a great size, 
accompanied by febrile and inflammatory symptoms, 
which left no doubt of the presence of very active 
animal poison. Fortunately immediate remedies 
were applied, and, by defeating the agency of the 
poison, thus happily saved a very valuable life. As 
a proof of the hold it got upon the system, Professor 
Lagenbeck’s body was covered with eruptions. 

Hydrophobia.—The Jaya papers report that, in the 
province of Menado, hydrophobia raged to a fearful 
extent. In two districts alone, not less than 219 mad 
dogs had been destroyed, and forty-five persons bitten. 


Numerous pigs had also gone mad. 
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SCIENCE. AND INVENTIONS. 
SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
ETHNOLOGY 
secTIVITY OF ETHNOLOGICAL 
an account of the interesting me- 
Latham on this subject wring 
Phil sophical Magazine, 

ge in which 


Tut GrovupPs.— 
Before rendering 
moir by Dr. R. G. 
in last month’s number of the 
I must enter a protest against the languag 
the knowledge—which has already largely re- 
warded the students of this novel and most important 
science—is too frequently shrouded, rather than im- 
parted, by many writers on ethnology; a protest 
from which I cannot except the present paper nor 
the more detailed treatises which have appeared 
bearing the name of this distinguished but some- 
what involved writer. Nor can the trick which 
the ethnologists, in common with geographers, 
orientalists and others, have adopted of constantly 
altering the orthography of proper names, as each 
writer's ear or fancy directs, be experienced or re- 
membered without annoyance and censure. Who 
amongst us has ever taken up a modern translation 
of the Arabian Nights without vexation at finding 
one’s old friends Haroun Alraschid and his suite dis- 
guised under combinations of letters utterly unpro- 
nounceable by the “‘ meer Englyshe” tongue ? 

if possible, 


SUB 


, OCC 


so 


I now must endeavour to render, in 
easily-comprehended language, the views of Dr. 
Latham on the mutual dependence, relation, and 
gradual intermixture of the varieties of the human 
race scattered over the earth, which I gather is the 
meaning of the term “subjectivity.” He sets out by 
affirming that the different characteristics of the 
numerous families of mankind supply the inquirer who 
believes in the writy of the human species, with nine- 
tenths of the data for that i ion of natural his po 
which deals with varieties ; « a Newfoundland and 

a terrier, as subordinate to ae distinct from species, 
such as the dog and wolf. Were dogs as widely dis- | 
tributed over the earth as man, the canine varieties 
must be fewer than those of man, since, in addition 
to climate and food, man is exposed to the vast and 
ever varying and innumerable — ences of civilisa- 
tion in all its phases and stages. No species of animal | 
whatever affords us forms so various as the anes 
Man; and the transition of one form to another is 
at least as gradual in him as is discoverable in any 
af the lower animals. Dr. Latham upholds the 
doctrine that the earth was overspread from a | 
single species, occupying a fri geographical 
centre. Assuming this, the simplest idea is, that | 
mankind sprung from a single pair, forming one 
species, universally distributed over the earth, and 
possessing similar moral well as_ physical 
characteristics—thus utterly ignoring the doctrines of 
development popularly taught by that admirably- | 
written, but pseudo-scientific book The Vestiyes of | 
Creation; nor dves he recognise the opinion advocate d | 
by some, that men originally sprung from several 
pairs inhabiting different countries or geographical | 
centres. Limiting our views to the inhabitants of the 
Continent of the earth, as distinguished from its islands, | 
we find the areais continuous; and, assuming the unity 
of the species and birth-place, the stream of popula- 
tion which gradually occupied it must have spread | 
in continuous circles, like the ripple produced when 
we throw a stone into still water. Now, if this was | 
the ease, every change which man has undergone in 
his physical form must have been gradual, and the | 
extreme varieties of the human race we meet with | 
must have been brought about by a series of | 
transitional and intermediate varieties. It is evident | 
that under these circumstances these varieties will be | 
30 blended, that to divide them into well-marked | 
groups, as we group animals under the term species, 
is impracticable; the lines of demarcation being too 
indistmet, and the points of resemblance too doubtful. 
Insisting on this position, the writer objects to the 
insufficiency of the current nomenclature ee to | 
distinguish the races of mankind, such as the Cauca- | 
sian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, &c., and finds fault, in- 
geniously enough, with the use of the term race, as 
meaning a something which is neither a variety nor a 
species. 

Man conquers man, and occupant displaces occu- | 
pant; thus, peoples, nations and languages, with | 
their special characteristic forms, become extinct. 
The more complete this extinction, the more com- | 
pletely also are those transitional varieties of mankind | 
obliterated once connecting those families of man- 
kind which now present the widest differences; and 
where the annihilation of the connecting varieties has | 
been most thoroughly effected, there the , line of demar- 
cation separating the varieties of men is the most 
strongly marked—the intermediate nations having 

assed away, thus bringing two families ef man 
into juxtaposition which were once widely separated. 
So that, what we in this nineteenth century inves- 
tigate under the terms of groups, classes, varieties, 
tribes, &c. of men, seems to us to afford evidence of 
the existence.of different species of the genus Homo ; 
whilst, were we but acquainted with all the circum- 
stances which from age to age have caused one 
variety to gradually intermix with another, pro- 
ducing a third, and so on, we should then see that the 
chain connecting all these families is complete, and a 
clue afforded us whereby we could trace all the families 


as 


! 
of man to one 


| marked. 


; Must 


| data involved in what 


| noticed some experiments of Mr. Herapath, 
| appeared to show that the ancient Egyptians were in 


| Smith. 
| jected the linen, stained with this ancient marking 
| ink, to chemical and microscopical examinations, 
| 


| on steeping in a solution of ammonia. 


| solution. 


common stock. This appears to be 
Dr. Latham’s meaning in the use of his term subjec- 
tivity when applied to varieties of Man. Distinctly- 
marked groups of the human race have been brought 
into juxtaposition by the annihilation of the inter- 
mediate varieties, and the writer argues that this opinion 
is fully confirmed by a review of the various geogra- 
phical divisions of the tribes of men—insular popt- 
lations being neglected, as many of their charac- 
teristics are traceable to mere isolation. 

In forming his groups of the varieties of mankind, 
this ethnologist regards language as the chief test: 
thus the populations of South-eastern Asia, Mongol 
in physiognomy and monosyllabic in speech, in- 
eluding the Chinese and Thibetians, spreading down 
to the Himalayas, Assam, and Burmah, where each 
valley has its own dialect, differ from, yet graduate 
into, each other—forming one large and natural, if not 
always a primary group. Secondly, Central Asia 
and Siberia are occupied by tribes allied to the Turk, 
to the Mongol, to the Mantshu (Mantchoo Tartar?) 
and the Finns; all these groups have spread them- 
selves over far wider areas of country than they 
originally occupied, displacing and obliterating other 
groups, lying between and having some characteristics 
in common with both, so that the differences between 
these existing families of men are pretty strongly 
Again, in the polar circle how different is 
the Lapp from the Norwegian and Swede ; and why ? 
Because the Northman is sprung from the German 
race, which has spread northward, exterminating the 
intermediate families, till it came in contact with 
the Laplander. Similar phenomena are observable 
in the races inhabiting polar America, where the 
Algonkin and Leucheux Indians, tribes of the true 
Red or American Indian type, come in geographical 
contact with a totally distinct group, the Esquimaux. 

The African family is almost as much isolated as 
if that continent were a true island; yet where it 
joins Asia many changes have assuredly taken place : 
thus the vast families of Berbers, Arabs, and Persians 
have obliterated many transitional tribes. In 
South Africa, the contrast between the Bushmen and 
Hottentot, when compared with the Amakosa 
Caffres, is very marked; yet this contrast is most 
| evident where the proof of Caffre encroachment is 
clearest ; to the east of Walltisch Bay the differences 
are far less striking. 

These are some of the illustrations adduced by Dr. 
Latham, in support of his opinion of the original 
unity of the human race, which, springing from one 
centre, spread into various parts of the earth, became 
modified and imbued with various characteristics, 
from the influence of climate, food, and customs— 
those lying the widest apart naturally acquiring the 
most widely differing forms from these widely differing 
influences ; in the meanwhile the transitional or in- 
termediate tribes are obliterated or disappear ; whilst 
the remaining varieties are so strikingly dissimilar as 
to lead us, in the early stages of the investigation, to 
the conclusion that there are different species of men, 
until this belief is rectified by a consideration of the 
Dr. Latham terms the ‘“sub- 
jectivity of ethnological groups.” 

CHEMISTRY. 

Ancient Eayrtian Cuemistry.—Last October I 

which 


the habit of using a solution of silver as “ marking 
ink” for linen, just as we do in the present day; 
together with some hypotheses entertained by him 
respecting the familiarity of this ingenious people with 
our nitric acid, and the employment of this acid in 


| conjunction with the muriatic, as the menstruum 


employed by Moses to render the Golden Calf potable 
by the Israelites, hypotheses combated by Mr. Denham 
Since then, a son of Mr. Herapath has sub- 


with a view to determine whether nitric acid was 
really the silver solvent or no. 


Chemical tests proved useless; but the microscope | 
beyond the black stains | 


showed that a little distance 
the linen fibres had a faint yellow tint, which deepened 
When some 
mummy linen was stained with a solution of nitrate of 
silver, the fibres presented appearances very similar to 


| those observed on the ancient stains, only the yellow 


coloration was not quite so distinet, and more of the 
silver stain was removed by the ammoniacal solution : 


| results which, conjoined with the corroded state of the 


linen near the stains, have been sufficient to convince 


Mr. Herapath, jun. that his father’s sagacity was not | 


at fault in attributing the employment of nitric acid 


| as the solvent for silver, and of the use of this solution 


as a marking ink, to the former inhabitants of Egypt; 


manner they prepared the acid in question. 


MINERALOGY. 
ARTIFICIAL FORMATION OF MINERALS 


lapse of months, nay, often of years, before any 


attention of the French electrician Becequerel, who 


has lately described the results of the play of affinities | 


set up between various solids in contact with salts in 
He first notices the pretty experiment of 


|} art; 


| Ebelman, whe reby a lump of f hard transparent silica, 
resembling rock-erystal, was procured by exposing 
his curious ether, silicic ether, to a damp atmosphere ; 
this lump was a compound of silica and water, and thus 
differed from rock-crystal or quartz, which is silica 
only, whilst, of course, rock-crystal is not naturally 
formed from silicic ether. M. de Senarmont has, how- 
ever, shown us that when silica dissolved in water 
saturated with carbonic or weak hydrochloric acid, 
is heated,* under pressure, to 400° or 600° Fahr. 
anhydrous silica in the form of quartz is obtained, 
analogous in every respect to the native mineral. 
The conditions under which this anhydrous silica was 
formed exist, in all probability, at given depths 
beneath the surface of the earth ; and it cannot be 
disputed that quartz may have been thus naturally 
formed. For my part, | look on these experiments 
of M. Senarmont as of great value; it is well 
known that water, especially when heated above the 
boiling point, easily attacks some siliciferous rocks 
and decomposes them, retaining a portion of the 
silica in solution; this action appearing to become 
more energetic the heat inereases. Granting 
this, the water which finds its way into the 
fissures of the earth’s crust to a considerable depth, 
must then be raised to an enormous heat and 
acquire a correspondent solvent power; nor is it an 
abuse of hypothesis to hold that such an aqueous 
solution of silica, depositing this solid substance 
under various circumstances of matrix, time, temper- 
ature, strength of solution, presence of foreign inor- 
ganic or organic bodies, magnetic conditions of the 
earth, &e. would give rise to the beautiful series of 
silicic minerals we possess, from the pure transparent 
gem-like quartz and fiery ‘opal, to the common black 
or brown flint. 

M. Fremy has also been successful in producing 
solid hydrated silica by the action of water on 
sulphuret of silicium—conditions which may, but 
of which we have no firm ground for the belief 
that they do, exist in nature. Mr. Cross has also, 
it would seem, formed erystals of quartz by passing 
a weak voltaic current through a solution of silicate 
of potash. This formation is now, I suppose, ad- 
mitted, being indorsed by M. Becquerel; but 
remember the common rumour at the time was 
that the reputed quartz crystals were sulphate of 
—— M. Becquerel has formed solid silica arti- 
ficially, by the gradual decomposing action exerted 
by the atmospheric carbonic acid on a very weak 
solution of silicate of potash in which plates of selenite 
(sulphate of lime) were plunged. This arrangement 
set up a very feeble play of aflinities, which, among 
other results, produced granules or plates of hydrated 
silica suficiently hard to seratch glass ; some "portion 
of this silica afforded lamell presenting the same 
optical properties as true quartz. I may here adduce 
an observation I made a short time since on some 
small beautifully-formed crystals adherent to the 
sides of a bottle tightly corked, containing barytes- 
water, and which had ‘been undisturbed for several 
years. These proved to be sulphate of barytes; the 
reactions set up are evident—the barytes-water 
originally contained some sulphuret of barium in solu- 
tion; the slow diffusion set up between the air in the 
tightly-corke d bottle and the external atmosphere 
gave rise to a very slow oxidation of this sulphuret, 
which was preserved from the decomposing influence 
of the atmospheric carbonic acid by the free barytes 
in solution, and thus, conjoined, it may be, to other 
conditions not quite so obvious, produced these beauti- 
fully-formed and perfectly-transparent microscopic 
erystals of sulphate of barytes. This memoir of 
M. Becquerel’s terminates with descriptions of some 
insoluble crystals artiticially formed; but as these do 
not occur in nature, the particulars do not involve 
the interest attaching to the artificial formation of 
true minerals. 


de 


as 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


MILLAIS AND HUNT. 


Ix the Royal Academy the works of the so-called 
Preraphaelites, Millais and Hunt, are cynosures which 
now attract and absorb the attention of admiring 
multitudes. Amidst the sneers of stolid criti- 
cism, these two men have inaugurated a new era in 
and now it happens, in the fifth year of their 
epiphany, that many who came to laugh remain to 


| worship. The key to the magic influence they possess, 


lies in one w ord—Poetry. The men. are poets in the 
highest sense of the word: they use their pictorial art 
not merely to tell a tale with prosaic coldness and 


| historical impassibility ; not for the sake of astounding 


gaping amateurs with imitations so accurate that they 


| although he at present declines to decide in what | might be mistaken for; reality, though this may’ have 


supposed to be a peculiarity upon which 


been vulgarl 
i themselves; nor yet to gratify the 


they plumec 


| passing taste of the day with eternally-repeated pret- 

.—This sub- | 
ject, one well worthy investigation, but possessing | 
| the grave objection to most men, that it requires the | 


tinesses or orthodox academic graces, the absence of 
which in their works has been so much complained of. 
Those straws on the floor of the ark, which won the 


| commendations ofmany who could notabidethe healthy 
results of value can be hoped for, still engages the | 


unsophisticated countenances of thedaughters of Noah, 
were not the final cause of Millais’ Eg ee The Return 
of the Dove. Hunt did not paint his Hireling Shepherd 

show how well he could imitate a Sphinx 
Atropos or a mallow. Nor, on the other hand, was 
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it to his purpose in that picture to present us with a 
pair of mild Arcadians in the approved costume of 
brocaded gown and silk breeches. It has been matter 
of astonishment to us to observe how, in printed criti- 
cisms and in social comment, the inner and higher 
meaning of these works has been little dwelt upon in 
comparison with their mere peculiarities of execution. 
They have been canvassed in the vein of the Dennises 
of the last century or the Quarterly Review of this, 
rather than in that of a generation which has been 
nourished on Wordsworth and Shelley, Keats and 
Tennyson. Millais’ figures have been contemplated 
from a Turveydropian point of view—as wholly 
wanting in deportment. Misled by a false scent, 
some line-and-rule men have seen, or thought thev 
saw, false perspectives and medieval contortions. In 
fact, anything has been thought of rather than the 
question, Are these painters speaking, in a language 
it may be strange and new, something which it may 
be worth while to decipher? It is now pretty well 
recognised that they have something important to 
express, and that they do so in a way perfectly 
original, and yet easily intelligible to all who have 
eyes for nature and a moderate degree of poetical 
susceptibility. Of the two artists, Millais is the more 
versatile and has the greater range of expression; he 
has exhibited in all, we believe, twelve pictures, all 
of them treated essentially differently. How little is 
there in common between his two works of this year. 
There are no repetitions in his works; each has its 
own idea, and is made up of characters and features 
which would be out of place anywhere else. Of how 
many other painters can this be said? Even Herbert 
has reproduced, in his Cordelia and in his Daniel, the 
noble features of the divine mother and of the Saviour 


himself in that masterpiece of his, the Prevision of 


the Crucifixion by the boy Jesus in the Carpenter's Shop 
at Nazareth. Millais’ pictures are like Tennyson’s 
poems, each the offspring of a distinct inspiration, and 
have nothing in common but that all-pervading genius 
which seizes upon the beautiful and the true in every 
subject it undertakes to illustrate. : 

Hunt does not present so wide a range of subjects ; 
the number of works he has exhibited has 
fewer; his tone of feeling has less vehemence; the 
tender more decidedly predominates. Were we to 
search for his parallel among poets, we should 
liken him to Keats. There is the same passionate 
enjoyment of natural beauties, the same tendency to 
dwell upon the sublimities of sorrow. What the two 
painters have in common is a lively poetical sym- 
pathy, awake to all the emotions of the human heart, 
and an eye for nature, with a power of apt expression 
like that of a Shakspere or a Milton. They have 
sueeeeded in solving the problem of combining per- 
fectly the ideal and the real—the problem which 
Wordsworth and his followers solved in poetry at the 
beginning of this century. Their works have ap- 
peared outrageous to this generation, accustomed to 
the tame traditions of an eclectic school, precisely for 
the same reason as Hamlet and Macbeth seemed bar- 
barisms to Voltaire, trained, as he was, in a cold and 
formal code of art. As long as the canvass lasts, 
their works will attest that poetry never dies, but 
May spring up triumphant and joyous in the midst of 
formalisms, and in an age steeped in prose. Nature 
sheds her jewels here and there, we know not how or 
why, and these are of them. Many are the stupidities 
against which men and women are running their 
heads in this matter. It is not unusual nowadays to 
hear sundry other'painters talked of as Preraphaelites 
or as belonging more or less to the school, between 
whom and the two artists in question nothing essen- 
tial can be traced in common. 
Preraphaelite brotherhood we ourselves know nothing, 
nor whether any such fraternity does in fact exist ; 


been 


About the so-called | 


but it is clear enough that the laborious delineation | 
of a whole oak-tree, leaf by leaf, is the work of a | 
botanist rather than a poet, and such devotees in art | 
must be classed with the Whites of Selborne, the | 


Evelyns and Loudons, rather than with the Spencers, 
Shaksperes, and Wordsworths. It is the spirit of 
poetry which is wanting here, and the absence 
of which makes all the difference. Of this race 
are Anthony, and Redgrave in his later works, whom 
we mean not to depreciate, but only to put into their 
proper places. It is not unusually assumed that 
Hunt and Millais are indiseriminating imitators of 
reality, whether ugly or attractive, and that laborious 
finish constitutes an essential of their style. Look a 
little closer at their pictures, and you will see that 


this appearance of intense manual labour disappears. | 
Their effects are produced by bold and well-devised | 


strokes; it is an extreme happiness in the use of 
materials, rather than painful mechanical elaboration, 
which is the most striking feature in their execution. 

They paint in brilliant colours, because they feel 
an exquisite enjoyment in the gorgeous hues of 
nature. This glorification of natural tints, which yet | 
by no means transcends reality, is common to poets, | 
to whom all yellow is gold, all white is silver. Your | 
naturalist describes the characteristics of a flower in 
his ‘methodical accurate way, so that you can identify 
it when you meet it. Your Shakspeare by a few 
glowing words brings it before you, with a charm 
which you had not found in the flower itself. Hence 
we detect at once the nullity of those who do but 
imitate ‘the manner of our two poet-painters in 
laying on‘their colours. Most of this servile flock | 


| property-man. 





are but incompetent shammers. 
Collins, has painted one good picture, The Nun in the 
Garden, which had in it something of the poetry of 
flowers, as distinguished from horticultural 


mere 


or botanical joys. But nothing has come of it; 
and the child of uncertain gender of the present 
vear fingering a fuchsia, or that telescopic view of tl 
Regent’s-park last year, do but show the poverty of 
the soil out of which one vigorous product grew, by 
accident as it seems. 

Millais’ Letter of Release is a plain, unaffected 
piece of nature, which strikes vou at once with its 
downright truth. Here is no attitudinising, nothing 


to remind you of the weary model, or the rigid lay- 
figure; neither is the meaning of the story thrust in 
your face, like the moral to the fable,—and hence it 
has been matter of dispute what the woman's face 
expresses, or whether it expresses anything at all. 
No; though the eye seems half-veiled with a tear, 
the thoughts which are in her lie yet all too deep for 
tears. There is in that face at present nothing but 
the index of labours undergone, of perils braved, of 
impossibilities surmounted, what time she ran, child 
in arm, from one minister of human vengeance to 
another,—perhaps to the feet of offended Majesty 
itself, to win that precious signature which she now 
clutches, while she stretches it in breathless triumph 
for the cautious scrutiny of the methodical old gaoler. 
Should we, then, admire this woman more if her com- 
plexion spoke of Rowland’s Kalydor; or would that 
child seem a dearer treasure if it were white and 
plump as one of Guido’s cherubs ? 

The Proscribed Cavalier is as it were the converse 
of the former picture. In that there is human joy 
like a light beaming in the dim obscurity of a prison 
cell; in this there is alarm and anxiety in the midst 
of all that is most gorgeous and dazzing in nature. 
Yes, the sun shines not the less brilliantly because 
there is grief in human hearts; and though the prin 
cipal actors in this picture pay little heed to anything 
but themselves, nature is awake and alive, and the 

| accurate painting of the surrounding objects makes 

them as it were living witnesses to the scene; the 
woods are conscious of these lovers vows, though no 
human eye, one may hope, is near. Ye who love the 
solitude of woods, note the nice discrimination of 
foliage in the background, the blue-green of the firs, 
that nodding foxglove, and these ferns casting a 
thousand shadows; also that patch of thrice-distilled 
emerald upon the mossy roots of the oak. If any 
man object to the brow-nipping puritan damsel, let 
him remember that saying of Petruchio: ‘ Kindness 
in woman, not their beauteous looks, shall win my 
love.” 

Hunt’s Claudio and Isabella bears date 1850, and re- 
calls somewhat the manner of his earlier pictures, 
though it has all the intensity of colour which dis- 
tinguishes his works exhibited in the last two years. 


Claudio’s countenance may well warrant the doubting | 


question of Isabella, ‘* Durst thou die?” She lays 
her hands on his heart to feel how it goes there, while 
her placid eyes seem to penetrate his soul. The clear 
blue of day and the apple-blossoms seen through the 
grating of the cell, speak of liberty and balmy airs 
without, in lively contrast with the dank and cold 
dungeon. Not an adjunct in the whole picture but 
with its intense and glowing reality brings more 
vividly before us the spiritual conflict which is passing 
within the bosoms of the brother and sister; no sub- 
ordinate object which solicits the eye with a mere 
* See how well I am painted..——The picture en- 
titled Our English Coasts, 1852, is a poet’s dream. 
Keats was in some such a place when he wrote— 

E’en now I am pillow’d on a bed of flowers 

That crowns a lofty cliff, which proudly towers 

Above the ocean waves. The stalks and blaces 

Chequer my tablet with their quivering shades, 

On one side is a field of drooping oats 

Through which the poppies show their scarlet coats ; 

And on the other side, outspread is seen 

Ocean’s Llue mantle streak’d with purple and green. 

The “ poppied corn,” which Hunt loves to paint, is 

not, however, introduced into this picture; but we 
have a flock of sheep, in all the wanton luxury of 
truantism. Admirable are those valerian flowers 
haunted by butterflies, the shadows of the distant 
woods stretched over the tufted downs, the sea with 
its green and purpureous tints beneath. This is the 
first of Hunt’s pictures without human actors ; a cer- 
tain living interest is, however, imparted by the sheep, 


| whose roving, freakish character the artist has ad- 


mirably seized. 


One imitator only, 


Compared with the works of these two painters we | 


find those of our other principal artists meritorious 
indeed in various ways, but partaking of the nature 
of prose. E.M. Ward’s historical pieces are chapters 
from Alison ; F. Goodall’s representation of life may, 


perhaps, be compared to pages from Walter Scott’s | 


novels ; Maclise paints in the spirit of a theatrical 
biographies, books of travel, and the like, are on the 
whole more read by the many than books of poetry, 
so we may expect to find Hunt.and Millais less widely 


Our limits at present forbid us to illustrate this sub- 


And precisely as novels, histories, | 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


resolved to erect 


a full-length statue in 
, in a picturesque part of the ; 


nest toun 















zh) as an appropriate memorial to t 
lamented ** Delta."——-A_ project has already very 
‘ul support for promoting the erection of Baron 
ietti’s colossal statue of “ Richard Ccur-de- 
on some conspicuous site in the metropolis, as 
1 memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851.——Her 


Majesty and the Prince Albert have expressed, through 





Sir Charles Eastlake, their desire to be named as 
patrons of the Photographic so iety.—— Me ssrs. Col- 
naghi have finished for publication a splendid folio 
volume bearing the attractive and suggestive title of 





Hlouse and Walmer Castle. The illustrations 
which it contains are ten in number, carefully exe- 


cuted in lithography, from drawings by Messrs. T. S. 
Boys, Frank Dillon, Dibdin, and Joseph Nash._—— 
Mr. E. M. Ward has received authority from her Ma- 


jesty’s Fine Arts Commissioners to commence at once 
on a second illustration of English history, for the 
New Houses of Parliament, as a companion to the 





ution of Montrose. The story which Mr. Ward 
is to tell on canvas is known among artists as The 
Sleep of frqyll. A six days’ sale of choice engrav- 


ings has taken place at Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
Some of the choicer examples commanded 
good prices:—Berghem’s Bagpiper, called Le Dia- 
mant, brought 34/. 10s.; Albert Durer’s St. Hubert, 
28/. 10s.; An Interior, by A. Ostade, 39/.; Mare An- 
tonio’s St. Cecilia, after Raphael, 44/.; Rembrandt’s 
Burgomaster Six (in the third state, with the name, 
and on India paper), 807. 

At Weimar a committee has been formed. for pro- 
moting the erection of a monument to Schiller, 
Goethe, and Wieland. Louis Philippe’s collection 
of Spanish pictures, 528 in number, have realised 
28,0007. at the sale by Christie and Manson.——A 
Pantheon for the reception of busts, statues, and 
portraits of the illustrious men of Norway, is about 
to be built at Eidsvod, near Christiana. The first of 
the illustrious band is to be Saint Olaus, who intro- 
duced Christianity into that country. The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the oldest in the 
United States, has elected a number of British artists 
honorary members: among them, Sir Charles East- 
lake, Mr. Copley Fielding, Mr. J. P. Knight, Mr. 
Maclise, Sir Edwin Landseer, and Mr. Stantield ; Mr. 
Ruskin has also been elected.——The Munich papers 
announce the casting, at the Royal Foundry in that 
city, of two colossal bronze statues; one an eques- 
trian statue of Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the 
North, destined for the Cathedral of Gottenburg. 
This statue is from the chisel of the Swedish sculptor 
Fugelbjerg. The other statue is that of Patrick 
Henry, one of the founders of American independence, 
—and is to form part of the great Washington Monu- 
ment in America. 


kinson’s. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Amone the recent concerts two of the most interesting 
were those of the Philharmonic Societies: the sixth 
concert of the old society having taken place in the 
Hanover-square rooms on Monday, the 30th ult., and 
the fourth of the new one at Exeter-hall, on Wed- 
nesday, the Ist inst. The whole of the first part of 
the Philharmonic Society’s concert was dedicated to 
the music of Hector Berlioz, and the performance, 
which took place under his direction, was satisfactory 
in every respect, and must have been as gratifying to 
the composer as to his numerous appreciators. The 
symphony of Harold in Italy, known and appreciated 
for more than twenty years, was magnificently per- 
formed by the band, and M. Sainton played perfectly 
the principal part for the viola. The pastorale from 
Hector Berlioz’s oratorio, The Flight into Egypt, was 
admirably sung by Signor Gardoni. The concert was 
brought to a close by the brilliant overture, Le 
Carnaval Romain. The second part of the concert, 
under the direction of Mr. Costa, went off well. 
Beethoven's glorious C minor symphony sounded 
fresh and vigorous. Herr Pischek and Signor 
Gardoni sang in their most finished manner; Signor 
Sottesini executed a concertino on the contra basso ; 
and an effective climax was made by a performance 
of Weber’s masterly overture to the Auler of the 
Spirits. 

Che programme of the concert of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society was rich and varied. It commenced 
with Herr Lindpaintner’s Widow of Nain, a short 
sacred oratorio, founded upon a passage in the Gospel 
of St. Luke, relating the miracle by which the 
Saviour restores the widow’s son to life. The per- 
formance created a favourable impression. This was 
followed by Mr. Maefarren’s thoughtful overture, 
entitled Don Carlos, performed for the first time 
publicly in England, conducted with great pains by 
Herr Lindpaintner, and admirably played. Mozart's 
magnificent Jupiter symphony was then performed, 
and created a real enthusiasm, and M. Emile Prudent 





. - : : | obtained a success not less brilliant than well-merited 
comprehended than the rest of the pictorial tribe. | 


ject more at large ; but we leave our readers to follow | 


out for themselves the ideas we have thus slightly | 
indicated. . G. 











by his finished execution of a fantasia of his own, 
La Chasse, which was spirited and characteristic, re- 
gular in movement and symmetrical in form. Another 
grand feature was Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis 
Night, which was superbly executed by the orchestra 

Herr Lindpaintner’s popular air, The Standard Bearer, 
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was sung with great effect by Herr Pischek, and was 
encored with acclamations; and the concert termi- 
nated with the overture to Der Freischiitz, which was 
played to perfection. 

Madame Puzzi, whose concert is usually one of the 
most fashionable of the season,—and its pre-eminence 





| 
| 


in this respect has not departed,—gave her annual | 
matince on Monday, the 30th ult., at the Hanover- | 


square Rooms. The performers, both vocal and in- 
strumental, were numerous. Among the former were 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Novello, Madame Tasia, 


Madame F. Lablache, Mile. K. Evers, Signori | 
Gardoni and F. Lablache, Herren Staudigl and 


Pischek, and M. Jules Lefort. 
Mile. Evers and M. Lefort. 


the celebrated Belgian composer of sacred music, is 
about to be erected in his native city of Mons. 
was born in 1530 and died in 1585, 


He | 
His different | 


compositions amount to the enormous number of | 


1610. The Whitsuntide Musical Festival at Diis- 
seldorf is over, at which Handel’s Messiah has been 
the main feature. 
Novello, Friiulein Schloss, Herren van der Osten and 
Salomon. Herr Joachim was the principal solo in- 
strumentalist. The occult science of ‘“ table-~ 
turning ” has not escaped the attention of the 
dramatists of the French metropolis, Within a week 








| no fewer than three pieces on the mysterious subject 


The novelties were | 
The lady, who is a | 


German vocalist of reputation, with a good voice and | 
considerable facility, sang Donizetti's Com’ é bello with | 


boldness and vigour; and the gentleman, who is the 


delight of Parisian saloons, and one of the most | 


finished of romance singers, executed in the most 
tasteful manner a couple of the current popular songs 
of the day, for which he was genuinely applauded, 


The coloured lady from America, who is known by | 


the sobriquet of ‘“ The Black Swan,” Miss Green- 
field, gave a concert in the Hanover-square Rooms on 
the morning of Tuesday the 31st ult. Miss Green- 
field does not shine as a proficient in the vocal art, be- 
traying almost every conceivable fault of mechanism 
and expression in her execution. She sang several 
pieces of no great interest, which served to show off 
the peculiarities of her voice to the best advantage. 
Her voice is one of the most extraordinary ever 
heard ; it combines the soprano and contralto registers 
complete, ranging nearly three octaves, from D in the 
bass clef to B in alt, the higher notes being clear 
and agreeable, and the lower ones having a depth 
and volume almost masculine. Her efforts were 
warmly applauded. She was. assisted by Signor 
Gardoni, Herr Pischek, and other artists of repute. 

The Annual Concert of Mrs. Anderson took place 
on the following morning at the Royal Italian Opera. 
The namg of the eminent pianist herself did not 
appear in the list of executants, the accident she met 
with seven months ago still depriving her of the 
power of playing in public. But, in consequence of 
nearly the whole of the Italian Opera Company being 
present, the programme was rich in illustrious names. 

On the same evening Miss Alleyne Goode gave 
4 concert at the Hanover-square Rooms for the benefit 
of her aged widowed mother. There was a well- 
selected programme, and Mile. Favanti, who was the 
great attraction of the evening, and who was in good 
voice, sang more than effectively a cdvatina and an 
aria. Herr Staudigl, who was also present, sang, as 
usual, to perfection. 

Those well-known professors, Miss Dolby and Mr. 


Lindsay Sloper, gave their Annual Concert at the | 


Hanover-square Rooms on Monday, the 6th inst. 
The entertainment was one of real musical interest. 
The principal effort of Miss Dolby was a new scena, 
Joan of Arc in Prison, which she gave with admir- 
able effect. The artists, vocal and instrumental, who 
assisted were—Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Amy 
Dolby, Signori Gardoni, F. Lablache, and Piatti, 
Mr. Shannon, Mr. A. Mellon, who directed the band, 





and Mr. Benedict, who accompanied the vocal pieces | 


on the pianoforte in a highly-finished manner. 


| Cork, has been given to Mr. R. Harkness.—The chair 


On Wednesday, the 8th inst., the Misses Cole and | 


Mr. Alfred Gilbert gave the third and last of their 
concerts of Classical Chamber Music at the New 
Beethoven Rooms, before a numerous audience. 

The fifth performance of the Quartet Association 
took place on the following morning, and an addi- 
tional interest was lent to the concert by the second 
engagement of Miss Arabella Goddard, who played 
three impromptus by Sterndale Bennett, and hie in- 
comparably, with Messrs. Sainton, Webb, and Piatti, 
Mendelssohn's wonderful quartet, No. 3 in B minor, 
for piano, violin, viola and violoncello. She distin- 
guished herself no less in Mendelssohn's quartet, than 
she did in Beethoven’s sublime sonata. Two other 
quartets were well chosen to exhibit the styles of 
Mozart and Beethoven, the executants being Messrs. 
Cooper, Sainton, Webb and Piatti. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


THE judgment in thecase of Lumley v. Wagner hasbeen | 
The Adelphi | 





decided in favour of the plaintiffs. 
Theatre in Edinburgh has been completely destroyed, 
with nearly all its properties and accessories, by fire. 
—The late Lord Falmouth’s musical collection has 
been sold by auction by Puttick and Simpson. It 
consisted of a gallery of portraits of musicians, a 
library of music for bowed instruments, and a num- 
ber of musical instruments. Lord Falmouth was the 
purchaser of Mr. Alsager’s collection on the decease 
of that gentleman. The instruments were sold on 
Saturday, <A violin by Andrew Guanerius, much 
deteriorated in appearance by the loss of all the var- 





nish, sold for 101/.; another by the same maker for | 


110/.; and a third for 907. A violoncello, ascribed to 
Stradinarus, brought 1107. 

Ole Bull, the celebrated Norwegian violinist, has 
purchased a vast tract of land in the United States 
for the foundation of a colony.——Balfe has given 
two concerts at St. Petersburg. In one of them he is 
represented to have obtained great success—in the 
other, a failure——A monument to Orlando Lasso, 


were produced. The Vaudeville has its Danse de 
Tables, the Variétés its La Table Tournante ; both 
constructed with the old framework of an obstinate 


The solo vocalists were Madame | 


trustees named by the shareholders ; to expend about 
12,0007. in building, books, and furniture, and keep 
the other capital as a reserve fund.——In excavating 
the foundation for some warehouses in the Minories, 
a Roman sarcophagus has been discovered. Itis a 
stone chest, five feet long, two feet wide, and one foot 
seven inches deep; there is a wooden cover, which 
was fastened to the chest with iron clamps. The 
entire face of the sarcophagus is sculptured. In the 
centre, within a circle, is a youthful male bust clothed 
ina tunic. The face, which is turned sideways, is 
marked with a strong individuality, which conveys 


| an idea that it was meant .to portray the person, de- 


posited within. The rest of the front of the coffin is 


| filled with a striated ineuse pattern, very common on 


| 


father refusing to give the hand of his daughter to | 
the lover of her choice, until he is overpowered by the | 


revelation of a new talent. At the Gaité, “ table- 
turning” is used for a more definite purpose. The 
magnetic influence is supposed to make a gentleman 
walk on the ceiling; and this gentleman is our old 


friend Mr. Sands the American, who is astounding | 


the good folks of the Boulevart. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


NaTHANIEL HawtHorneE has sent over a new book, 
Tanglewood Tales, which will be published shortly, by 
Chapman and Hall. The authoress of Mary Barton 
has a new story almost ready for publication. 
Alexander Smith’s Poems have been announced for a 
reprint in America, by Messrs. Ticknor and Co. of 
Boston.——Dr. Hitehcock’s new work on the “Geology 
of the Globe” is nearly ready for publication, and will 
appear first in England, securing the benefit of copy- 
right to the author. The Samojed Grammar, 
drawn up by the late Finnish linguist Castrén, with 
several other treatises of a like nature, will be pub- 
lished by the Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 
The Pope has interdicted the circulation of Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom in the Papal States. In Ireland 
the work is denounced by the priests as dangerous to 
the Catholic Church. On the continent editions are 
published with adaptations suited to the tenets of the 
Romish creed. The physiologist, Ehrenberg, whose 
researches and microscopical observations on the 
Infusoria and other minute departments of animal 
life, have attracted so much attention, is said now to 
have completed his great work on the influence of 
microscopic life on the formation of the earth and of 
rocks. 

A monument to Sir Isaac Newton is to be erected 
at Grantham in 1854, exactly 200 years after Newton 
entered a free boy on the foundation of the Grantham 
Grammar School.—— Most of the newly-appointed 
American Ministers have been connected with journal- 
ism. The Chargé d’Affaires to Naples, Mr. Robert 
Dale Owen, is a native of Lanark, Scotland, and son 
of Robert Owen, the socialist. At the election of 
the Royal Society on Thursday, which was very fully 
attended, Commander E. A. Inglefield, R.N., the 
arctic navigator, was elected a Fellow, in addition to 
the fifteen candidates recommended by the council. 
The Professorship of Geology in Queen’s College, 























of Civil Engineering has been conferred on Mr. John 
England of Bandon. The prize of 502 and the 
medal offered by the Society of Arts for ‘‘ the best 
Essay on the History and Management of Literary, 
Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutions,—and especially 
how far and in what manner they may be developed 
and combined, so as to promote the well-being and 
industry of the country,”"—has been awarded to Mr. 
James Hole, Honorary Secretary to the Yorkshire 
Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. 

The Electric Telegraph Company, after former 
failures, have completed their works between Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee.——The proprietor of the 
house where Moore was born in Dublin, advertises in the 
Times that he will be happy to show the house, No. 12, 
Aungier-street, Dublin, so tourists, ‘and particularly 
to ladies who admire the great lyric poet and his 
melodies.” Professor Edward Forbes has brought 
the Lectures to the Working Men, in the Government 
School of Mines, to a conclusion. Eighteen lectures 
have been given this year, on Monday evenings, by 
Professor Hunt, “ On Applied Physics;” by Professor 
Ramsay, “On Geology;” and Professor Edward 
Forbes, “On Natural History.” The Archbishop 
of Dublin presided at a meeting of the Dublin Mes- 
meric Association lately, and observed, “That he was 
aware that he had placed himself in a position which 
would draw upon him much of obloquy and ridicule, 
but he believed that he had shoulders broad enough 
to bear it.” His Grace also observed, “that he was 
a living monument of the truth of mesmerism, having 
suffered severely for many years from rheumatism. 
When the doctors had done their best or worst, as 
the case might be, he was advised to have recourse to 
mesmerism as a last resource. In the couse of one 











Roman  sareophagi.. Within, was ‘an’ ornamented 
leaden coffin, he the remains of a child, em- 
bedded in lime. 

The table-moving and spirit-rapping phenomena 
are now declared to have been familiar to Sweden- 


| borg, and the Americans are said to have copied the 





week he was perfectly cured, and has never since 
experienced any severe return of the complaint.” 
The Yorkshire papers speak of a project which seems 
to engage some attention in Leeds—the foundation of | 
a proprietary college for purely secular education. It | 
is proposed to raise a fund by means of shares—1000 | 
shares of 25/. each share; to vest this money in * 








whole from him. ——The students of the University 
of Turin have resolved to erect amonument within its 
precincts to the memory of their comrades, volunteers 
in the Sardinian army, who fell in the war of inde- 
pendence. A Swedish artist, Carleman, has made 
a new discovery, which he calls photochromography. 
By this new application of photography, he is enabled 
to take from 300 to 400 copies per day, and the various 
objects are represented in their natural colours. Herr 
Carleman will take out a patent in Germany without 
delay. Should this new art sueceed, it will revolu- 
tionise lithography and engraving——Mr. Putnam, 
of New York, has addressed a letter to a brother pub- 
lisher.in defence of International Copyright Law. He 
states, ‘I have ascertained from authentic printed 
lists, that the number of American books reprinted in 
England up to December, 1852, and chiefly within 
the last ten years (including rival editions of the 
same work, but not importations), is not less than 
850.” 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
The Hivaatiket inn The Cruel Kindness: a Melo- 


drama, in five acts, by Mrs. Crowe. 
Sr. JAmzs’s THEATRE.—French Plays; Mile. Rachel. 
Prrncess’s.—Sardanapalus: a Tragedy, in five acts, 

by Lord Byron. 

The Cruel Kindness is another failure; and again we 
have to commiserate Mr. Buckstone. There must 
surely be something radically wrong in the principles, 
or no-principles, upon which pieces are selected here ; 
for not one of the promised novelties, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Planché’s burlesque, has at all approached 
success. In this we can attribute no fault to the 
public: the public has been ready to laud Mr. Buck- 
stone to the skies ; we also have been ready with our 
meed of praise; but, if we find the transition from 
the genial ,.wit..of Richelieu in Love and Masks.and 
Faces to such cold inanities as the Mousetrap and 
Colombe’s Birthday neither pleasant nor salutary, we 
humbly submit that it is not our fault. 

We must be excused from entering into any de- 
tailed account of the plot of this piece. Suffice it to 
observe, that Mr. Howe represents an old Duke: of 
Urbino, one of those maniacal old gentlemen who are 
happily only to be met with on the stage. Mr. 
Davenport, the heir presumptive, has married Miss 
Reynolds, a young maiden of humble origin, and, to 
conceal her from the paternal wrath, he passes her off 
as his mistress. She is very indignant at this, and 
flies, with her infant in arms, to take refuge in a wood. 
Meantime the old gentleman dies, upon stage, of a fit 
of apoplexy, brought on by an immoderate burst of 
passion; his son sueceeds him ; and the lady turns wu 
in time to receive an explanation of “the crue 
kindness,” and to become participator of her husband’s 
heart and the ducal throne. Mr. Buckstone himself 
fulfils the very insignificant part of an Italian low- 
comedy valet; and Mrs. Fitzwilliam is a maid- 
servant, affianced to a tall huntsman, ycleped //ans, 
whose chief humour lies in walking about the stage, 
ejaculating periodically “ Ja, ja/” Oh, these Dukes 
of Urbino! these forlorn maidens, clothed in white 
muslin, and wandering in woods! these Italian low- 
comedy valets ; and these huntsmen with their “ Ja, 
ja;” when shall we have had enough of them? What 
are they to us, or we to them? We had as soon, or 
sooner, watch the progress of a love-story, drawn 
from the uttermost snows of Lapland, or the deepest 
valley of the Caucasus. 

During the past fortnight Rachel has been delight- 
ing the habitués of the St. James’s with her incom- 
parable performances. The novelty of the season has 
been M. Augier’s comedy of Diane; a piece written 
with all the mellifluous cadence of the modern French 
school, but the materiel of which should be now some- 
what used up. One is tired of having Louis XIII. 
and Richelieu as Di ex machina. On the occasion 
upon which we had the good fortune to be present, 
we were surprised at seeing Mdlle. Rachel betrayed 
into an impropriety, which her fine taste should cer- 
tainly have guarded her against. Thus it was. In 
the fourth act, after a powerful scene of intercession 
with Richelieu, Diane obtains her brother’s pardon, 
he being then supposed to be upon the scaffol the 
Place de Greve; she rushes off with the pardon, in 
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hot haste to save her brother's life, when, upon 
the applause of the audience, back she comes to make 
a low curtsey, and off again. Fi donc! 

After the expiration of Mlle. Rachel’s engagement, 
which will certainly be not longer than was originally 
announced, the German troupe will commence their 
representations, and Emil Devrient is to be again 
among us. A programme is announced w hich, if 
realised, cannot fail to interest the lovers of the Ger- 
man muse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have produced Byron’s 
tragedy of Sardanapalus at the Princess's, Such a 
piece requires a detailed notice, which we will en- 
deavour to give in our next. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Patmore.—On the 2nd inst. at No. 8, the Grove, Kentish-town, 
the wife of Coventry Patmore, Esq. of a daughter. 

THoRNYcROFT.—On the 28th inst. at 39, Stanhope-street, the 
wife of Thomas Thornycroft, sc ulptor, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Low —Bracx.—On the 2nd inst. at St. George-the-Martyr, 
Queen-square, Sampson Low, jun. of Ludyate-hill, pub- 
lisher, to Eliza Harriet, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Black, for many years of St. Andrew’ 8, Holborn. 

DEATHS, 

Comwway.— F. W. Conway, whose name has been connected 
for upwards of half a century with the newspaper litera- 
ture of Dublin. Mr. Conway had reached the advanced 
age of seventy-six years, and was for the greater part of 
that.time editor and proprietor of the Dublin Erening Post, 
the acknowledged organ of the Irish Whig party. 

CoTTte.—At his residence, Firfield-house, Knowle, near 
Bristol, at the advanced age of eighty-four, Joseph ‘Cottle, 

; "The admirers of S. 7. Coleridge will remember the 
name of Mr. Cottle as one of the earliest, most faithful, 
and most indulgent friends of that gifted man, to whose 
biography he has made important contributions in his 
Recollections of Coleridge. Mr. Cottle was, an author as 
well as bookseller, and his friendship for the young Laker 
obtained for him a place in Byron’s English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, where an ifl-natured allusion is made to 
his Cambrian Tales. 

DuvaL.—At Paris, at-the-extreme age of ninety-one years, 
M. Georges Duval, a French dramatist of the last century, 
as well asthe present one, who will be best reniembered 
(M. Janin reminds us) by his Journée & Versailles. 

Exton, —Lately, at Clevedon, in Somerset, in his seventy- 
fifth year, Sir’ Charles Abraham Elton. He succeeded to 
the baronetcy in 1842, and-was in early life well known in 
the literary world. His Z'ranslation of Hesiod ; his Speci- 
mens of Classic Poets, in three volumes; and Jlistory of 
thé Roman Emperors, display varied learning and sound 
taste. Of original poetry, his best known piece is The 
Brothers, suggested by the melancholy loss of his two 
eldest sons, who were drowned at Weston-super-Mare in 
1819. In a previous volume he had published Boyhood, 
and other. Poems, 

GaLanos.—At Benares, in Hindostan, M. Galanos, a Greek, and 
the most distinguished linguist among his countrymen. He 
was Professor of Sanscrit in the University of that city. 
He has bequeathed his manuscripts, consisting of learned 
treatises on the languages of Asia, to the University of 
Athens 





BOOKS WANTED “70 PURCHASE. 


[The publisher of Tx Critic is desirous of purchasing for some sub- 
scribers the following. Any person having them to dispose of | 
to send price and iiine ulars to Mr. Crockford.] 

The Edacational Tiines, for March, 1848. 

Barlow's (T. W.). Cheshire biographies, 
Brughall’s Diary. Demy 8vo. Gs. cloth. 








with reprint uel 





LIST OF NEW ‘BOOKS. 


Abbott's Histories of Romtilus and Nero, foap. 8vo. 5s. each, el. 

Agnes May, nard; or, Day Dreams and Kealities, post 8vo. 10s. Gd, 

Akerman’s (J. Y.) Wiltshire Tales, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Allah Effendi’s T! ¢ and the Cedar of Lebanon, for al }2mo. 12s. 

Archer's Popwlar Economic Botany, col. plates, royal 16mo, 10s. 6d. 

Armstrong's Memoir.and Sermons, edited by Read, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Arnold's School Classics, ‘‘ Sallust, with Notes,” I2mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Aubrey Conyers, by Miss Stewart, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d, el 

Barker's Beauties of Flowers in Field and Wood, 5s. cl, 

Beecher's Review of the Spiritual Manifestations, feap. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Behind the Curtain, a Tale of Elville, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Bellingham (0'B.) On Diseases of the Heart, Part I, 8vo, 6s. cl. 

Black's (Rev. C. J.) Messias and Antimessias, feap. 8vo. 5s, ch. 

Bode's (J. Es) Ballads from Herodotus, sq. 12mo. 5s. el. 

Bohn’s Antiq. Lib. ‘ Annals of Roger de Hovenden, trans, V - 1.” 

Bohn’s Class. Lib. “ Terence and Phadruas, trans.” 12mo. 5s. cL 

— Lib. “Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, trans. Vol, III.” 
12mo, 5s. ¢! 

— stan. Ti. = ae History of the House of Austria, Continua- 

"12m: 1. 





.e 

Bolton’ s (W, J.) Ev: “ed of Christianity, 8vo, 6s. cl. 

Bowes’s Farm Bookkeeping by Double Entry, 4 vols. 21s. cl. 

Bary’'s Rudimentary ent ty le bd. (Weale.) 

Cassell's Lessons in German, Part L., 22mo. 2s, Gd, 7 

Cayley’s (G. J.) Las Alforgas, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. c 

Christian Servant taught Roce Catechism, Part L., isuno. 1s. 6d. 

Clintons (The), 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. bs, 

Chambers's Repository of Tracts, Vol. 1V., 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Charehill’s (Col.) Mount Lebanon, plates, 3 vols 8vo. 20. Bs. c 

D'Aubigné's History of the Reformation, Vol 1V., 10s. 6d. (Blackie ) 

Disraeli’s Works: Contarini Fleming, 12mo. 1s, 6d. bds. 

Downing’s (A. J.) Rural Essays, 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Drea 2 Poetical Works, 24mo. 3s, 6d, cl, ; illust. fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 

Dyce’s (Rev. A.) Few Notes on Shake’ speare, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Ellen Linn, a Foencomis — ot 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

» Part L, 4to. 8s. ewd. 

Forster's 5 eam ai its ~ n oa r, 8vo. 14s. cl, 

wont 's Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
6d. 





Prancis (J.) Annals, Anecdotes, and Legends, post Svo. 8s. 6d, cl. 
Gaspey’s (W.) Consolation and Promise, sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Gieseler's (Dr.) Ecclesiastical History, trans. Vol. UL, Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Gladstone's (Rev. J. E.) Two Sermons on * ‘ Baptismal Grace,” &e. 9d, 
Godfray's Elementar. Treatise on the Lunar Theory, 8vo. 5s. 6d, cl. 
Grant (Dr.) and the Mountain Nestorians, by Larie, er. 8vo. 72. cl. 
Hall's (J,) Legends of the West, post 8vo. 6s. 6d, cl. 

Hamilton's English, German, and French Dictionary, Part I. ls 


(Weale.) 
Happy Premier, by Nemo, 8vo, 1s, 6d. swd. 
Hasi ’s (T.) Dissertations on Musical Taste, 12mo. 8s. 6d, cl. 
Hatton's Hints for Sketching in Water Colours, 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Hada .) Harmonies of Physical Science, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
offman's * They that sow in Tears shall reap in Joy,” trans. ls, 6d. 
Homie (Major) India as it ought to be, 8vo. 6s. cl. 





Jeffrey's Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, in 1 vol. sq. 21s. 
Jottings of an Old Woman of Eighty, Part IL. 18mo. ls. swd 
Jukes’s Popular Physical Geography, with Engravings, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Juvenal's Satires, Notes, Major, cr. 8vo. 10s, | 6d, cl. 

Kelly’s Classical Library, “ Virgil, Books IL. to XIL.” trans. 3s. 6c. 
Kelly's Sabbath Evening Readings, in 1 vol. fe. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Layard’ 's Second Expedition to Nine ig large paper edition, 30s, 
Le ssing ‘s Laocoon, trans. fc. 8vo. 5s. ¢ 

Lewis's (Rev. T.) Memoir, fe. 8vo. 5s. 

Livington’s (P.) Poetry of Geography, fe. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

London City Tales, “ Claribel, by Stewart,” 12mo. Is. bds. 

London: What to see, and How to sce it, new edition, l8mo. Is. cl. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, &c. 32mo. 1s. cl. 

Lytton’ s (Sir E. B.) Poetical and Dramatic Works, _ 1. IIL. 8s. co). 

's (J. D.) Lectures on the Articles, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Manual of piritual Devotion for Mourners, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6s, cl. 
Marshall's (Rev. C,) Lays and Lectures, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Martine au's (Rev. A.) Church History in England, ps »st Svo. Es. cl. 
(F. D.) Theological Essays, cr. 8vo. 10s. ¢ 

Chronicles of Reign of Charles 1X. trans. ‘a 2s. 6d. swt 
Mérimée’s Colomba, a Corsican Story, trans. fep. 2s, 6d. swd. 
Mills’s (J.) British Jews, fep. 8vo. 5». cl. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, with Notes, by Dr. Major, 7s. 6d. cl. 

Mote's (E.) Hymns of Praise, 2Amo. 3s, bds. 

Morgan (J.) on the Diseases of the Eye, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Nat. Illus. Lib, “‘ Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress,” er. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Nelson's (Rev. D.) Infidelity, its Cause and Cure, fep. 8vo. 1 
Northup (S.) Narrative of, Twelve Years a Slave, cr. 8vo. € 
Paget's Lectures on Surgical Pathology, Vot. Il. 16s. cl. 
Palliser’s Solitary Rambles of a Hunter in the Praries, 8vo. Ws. 6d 
Pathway, Vol. LV. cr. 8vo. Is. - cL 
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J.) The Village ond other Poems, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Pigott’s (J. D.) Egypt, a Poem, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl 

Pocket Library, “Clara Moreland,” by Be — 12mo. Ie. cl. 
Power of Religion E xemplified, 14mo. 10d. 

Practical Instructions in Table-moving, oo Ve. swd. 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 12s, cl. 
Rawstorne's (W. E.) Sermons, Vol L, fop. 8vo. 6s. ¢1 

Return to My Native Village, and other Poems, 12m. 5s. cl. 
Riddle and Arnold's English Latin Dictionary, abr. by Ebden, 10s, 6d, 
Robinson's Missions Urged upon the State, fep. 8vo, 3s. cL. 
Romance of Forest and Prairie Life, 12mo. I». bds. 

Shakespeare, Notes — Emendations to, edit. by Collier, 8vo. 14s. 
Sharpe's Mags azine, Vol. LL, new series, royal 8vo0, 6s. 6d, el. 
Shelley’s Poettcal Works, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Simonds's Sir Jolm Franklin and the Arctic Regions, 12mo. Is, 
Southey’s (S.) Joan of Arc, and Minor Poems, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Sparks's Correspondence of the American Revolut'on, S8vo. 48s. 
Stoughton's Universal Tables for Buying and Sell'ng, 16mo. 4s. cl. 
Sunday Afternoons in the Nursery, i6mo. 2s. 6d. el. 

Tayler's (W.) History of Taxation of England, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Thackeray's English Humourists of the 8th Century, 10s. 6d. cL. 
Thomson's Dictionary of Domestic Medicine, er. vo. 7s. el. 
Tiffen’s Guide to Folkestone, plates, fep. Svo. 1s, 6d. awd. 
Universal Lib. : Stephen’ ® Travels in Greece, &c., royal 8vo. Ls. swd. 
Watch and Pray, by Cousin Alice, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Watson's (W.) Cruise in the Ocean, cr. 8vo. 10s, 6d. el. 

Waverley Novels, Library Edition, Fortunes of ‘Nigel, 1, 8vo, 9s. cl 
Wellington, Biographical Memoir of, post 8vo. 7s. td. cl. 
Wilbraham's (Rev. C. P.) Descriptions of Canaan, 12mo, Ls. cl. 
Wi iams's (C. H.) Sesostris, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Wiseman's (Dr.) Essays on Various Subjects, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cl. 
Young Heiress, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. cl. 
Young Scholar's Companion to Latin Accidence, 12mo. 2s. el. 











P OPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 
REDUCTION OF THE DUTY ON TEA. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposition for the REDUCTION 
of the DUTY on TEA having received the sanction of the Legislature, 
POPE and Co., in accordance with their in ble principle of giving 
the public the fulle st benefit of any alteration in the tariff, have reduced 








ali descriptions of ‘Tea Fourpence per pent, s. d 
Best C ongou Tea, reduced to .. — oe 

est Souchong ” - £4 

Best Gunpowder ” a oe 

3est Young Hyson ,, - 48 

Best Plantation Coffee ee 

Best Mocha .....0.+..0.+5 15 





Delivered free in London and the suburbs. 


I'wo pounds’ worth of 
Tea and Coffee forw arde d free 


to all parte ¢ of England. 


WARDED a Prize Medal under Class XIX. 
—To the CARPET TRADE. — ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- 
sent Season are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 
hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public can be sup- 
plied at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the Country. 
The Company deem it necessary to caution the Public against parties 
who are selling an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which 
will not bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or 
durability ; and that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested 
by purehasers, as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends 
of the piece, “Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,” with the Royal 
Arms in the Centre. The Company's Manufactories are at Elmwood 
Mills, Leeds, and Borough-read, London. Whovlesule Warehouses, at 
8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


Bp mcm ted ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 

PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India C ompany, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public budies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country seats. The Anti-Corr i 3 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for the 
preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, 
Cement, &c. work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of sixty years, and by the numerous (between 500 and (00) testimonials 
in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in socie ty of those 
who have given them, have never yet been equalled by anything of 
the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. 

















Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a Copy of the Testimonials, } 


will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, 


Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, L« mdon. 
No Agents. All Orders are pé sahashanie requested to be sent direct 





M OAT’S Pp ILLS, by Mr. Moat, Surgeon and 


Apothecary, No. 344, Strand, Partner with the late Mr. Mo- 
rison, the Hygeist, the Recipe for whose Pills he held for sixteen years.- 
MOAT'S PILLS, the best family medicine, being the only preps aration 
adapted for general use by a qualified practitioner; there is no adc = 
tion of any theory, real or pretended, ne nithe r is there any disrespe« 
to the profession implied by their use. Mr. Moat's position is a aoas 
rantee that he has avoided the errors which unqualified persons have 
fallen into when, looking only after profit, they have ventured out of 
their callings. Mr. Moat can refer to hundreds of respectable London 
tradesmen who use and recommend Moat’s Pills as their family medi- 
cine. A box of pills sent by post tor sixteen postage stamps. Foreign 
houses dealt with on very liberal terms. Directions for wse with each 
box in English, French, German, Welsh, Spanish, or Dutch, 


HE BE ST “FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, bas not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, ‘and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broth or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Chik iren and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 

the Faculty as the purest and best pre sparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London, 





























Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others, in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d, and Is., aud in Family Canisters at 2s., 5s. 


and 10s, cach, 





not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent 


| street ; 


> r 

EDDING.—ECONOMY, DUR ABILITY and 

COMFORT.—The GERMAN SP RING 

TRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price 
stion of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads— 
bian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. C ribs, 
cots, &c.; bed-room furniture of every description. Eider-down quilts 
and duvets, in silk and cotton cases. 

J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture 

Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


xT — . 
\ ARION’S CORSALETTO DI MEDICEL 
+ —“ It affords us pleasure to obseave the goodly array of our 
medical brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above 
useful inventioa—a beautitully elastic Corset, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.”"—Epiror of the Medical 
Cuwcular. 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils, 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 

facturers, 54, Conuaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


MARION S RESILIENT BODICE 
+ CORSALETTO DI MEDICL 
“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. 















and 
We are convinced, 

ym all who 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the beaaty of their person to adopt 
this Bodice.”"—EpDITOR, Kidd's own Journal. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. 

PATENTED IN ENGL AND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Iustrations, details of Prices, (from 
lds. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., om 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught~ 
te race, Hy: de- park (near the Masble | Arch). 


LBANY LAMP AND CAN DLE 
va MANUFACTORY.—CLABKE's Rassian Wax Candles, Is. per tb., 
burn superior to all cthers; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Curndicn 6d. per tb, ; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 443.5 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Hone *y Soap, Is.; Old Brown Wi indsor,4 ; all othes 
scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods ef the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only, 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55. 
Albany-street, Regeut's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum, 

N. B.- —C ountry orde ers, amounting to 101 or upwards, Carriage Frea. 


He ATS for INDIA.—ELWOOD'S PATENT 

AIR-CHAMBER HATS are the best adapted for all tropical 
climates, being manufactured on a new and scientific principle, by 
which the head of the wearer is thoroughly protected from the heat of 
the sun, and perfect ventilation and coolness obtained. This pri 
is applicable to all kinds of hats, helmets, chakos, hunting on be 
To be obtained of the following old-established hatters :—Ashmead and 
Tyler, 7, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square; Barber, 13, Royal Exchange 
Bailey, 46, Fleet-street ; Beardmore, 60, New Bond-street; Briggs, 98, 
Gracechurch-street; Chatting, 5, Newgate-street; Cole, 23, Bridge- 
street, Westminster; Donaldson, 33, Warwick-street, Regent-streets 
Jupp, 222, Regent-street; Lea, 1, Pall-mall; Lock, 6, St. James’ 's-street; 
Melton, 194, Regent-street ; Preedy, 2, Fleet-street ; Thredder, 74, F re 

Reynolds, 125, Strand; Mander and All ende rs, Live rpool ; 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, J. ELLWOOD and. SONS, Great 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, London. 
FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 

QUuR ICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
‘ KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yie lding a& permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little atteuded to in the conrpaya- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics bitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profeagsion, Trade, and Hospital, 
supplied. 

UPTURE RES Ss. _—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


(THE MOC. MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring 
(so often hurtful in its effeets) is here ayoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the cireumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 223, 
Piccadilly, London. 
An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 
Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, 
Supporters and Suspenders, on new aud approved principles, with 
every kind of Surgical Bandages. 


aah hd Ala bo . y 
[HE TEETH AND HEALT H—A _ good 
SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impressions, while their 
preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both ae 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and the 
consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the various 
preparations offered for the purpose, ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled in its capability of embellish- 
ing, purifying, and preserving the teeth to the latest period of life. 
Prepared from Oriental herbs with unusual care, transmitted to this 
country at great expense, this unique compound will be found to 
cate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness 
amelled surface, remove spots of incipient decay, render the 
firm and red, fix the teeth firmly in their sockets, and, from its 
romatic influence, impart sweetness and purity to the breath. 
id. per box. 
aution.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO” are on the label, and 
“A, ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-Garden,” engraved on the 
Government stamp affixed on each. Sold by them, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


Be Pua bd . ’ 
(TEE rH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
4 Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patent A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfeetion and sue- 
cess, of CHYMICAL t Y- PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER soe 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results « 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most Somme whe 
features, as the following :—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, from the 
sof.ness and flexibility of the agent e mployed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on, 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non-conm 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 
being at the same time wholly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of its pre paration. 

To be obtained only at 61, Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay-strect 
Bath; 34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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OX’S MAGNESIA LOZENGES, the most 
effectual and convenient remedy in cases of Heartburn, Acidity 


of Stomach, Flatulence, and Indigestion, have been increasing in sale 
during the last fifty years, the Magnesia being peculiarly ibined 
with other Antacid Medicines, which increas its effects 
at Is. 1}d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, Sent free by post on re 
to the amount 

Wholesale Dep6t, M. POUND'S, 198, Oxford-street, London. 





Sol 





ot of Stamps 








(THE R EGIS rE RE 2D D NU RSERY Y AC HT.- 
Depét, 67, Regent-street.—This invaluable pr tion ong 
have a place in every Nursery. It is superseding th 
and is perfectly safe and n¢ siseless. Can be used by one, two, 
children. Is recommended by the Faculty for healthful ex 2.—t 
List of Prices ; 32s. 6d., 37s. 6d., 42s., 52s, 64., 57s. 6d. ; stuffed, 3 188. 6d. 
to 9 guineas. 








T. G. CULLEN, 67, 


HE CAMBRIDGE 
dozen, carriage paid to all parts of England 
price we beg to offer to the Public the same Wine as espe 
for, and purveyed by us to, the late Duke of Cambri » (hence its 
name), and to H.R.H. the present Duke of Cambridge. and which has 
been known for years amongst the higher circles as the finest pale dry 
fine imported ag be count ry 
ole Cousignees, W. T. BEL 
ings, Strand, pe hag 
Gentlemen are invited t 


Regent-street. 


SHERRY, 36s. per 
At this moderate 
ially shipped 








LIN sHAM and Co.,, 4, Beaufort-build- 


» call and taste samples 


nT ala 

GPEC TACLE 
hI Spectacles, that never slip from the fac Double acti 
glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or pla e 
before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recognise: 3 agents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn, 
Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, nen nd, Kent. 


QPECTACLES. ~The only True and Correct 
hI Mode of adapting Speetacles to suit the’ sight is by SMEEF’S 
OPTOMETER, an instrument by which the exact condition of the Bye 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 124, Newgate-street, London 

Patent Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and Steel. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—HORNE and CO.’ 
IODIZED COLLODION, for obtaining Instantaneous v iews ad 
Portraits in from three to thirty seconds, according to ligt 

Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy of d tail, rival the 
Choicest Daguerreotypes, specimens of which m xe seen at their 
Establishment. 

Also ev description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in this 
beautiful Art. 

1. T. & Co. have had awarded to them the Gre 
Medal for Photographic {ppa wratus 


HE ROYAL E XHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful W AISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1. 10s 
sent free. 

TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in 
TEL COPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 
34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers ; 
abject can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafne 
Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albe marle »-street, 

Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
BREIDENBACH'S 


EAU DE 


10s. Case of Six. 
EUGENIE’S 



































ut Exhibition Prize 
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a minute 











GES YUINE 


THE EMPRESS 


COLOGNE. 


Hunt BovavuetT. 


NOSEGAY | JAPANESE PERFUME 
Bovguet OF THE PRADO. } ENGLISH WALLFLOWERS. 
VIOLETTE DU Bolts. | CLOVE PINK. 


FLOWERS OF ERIN. 
WHITE ROSE. 
6d., 5s., and 10s. Bottles. 
ee »ved from Park-street to 1578, New 
Bond-street. 


SANDAL Woop. 
SWEET BRIAR 


9s 
BREIDENBACH 





H® AL and SONS ILLUS STRATED 

CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contains 
Designs and Prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED different BEDSTEADs, 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods; also of every description of Bedding, 
Blankets, and Quilts. And their new Warerooms enable them to keep 
one Bedstead of each design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive 
assortment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and 
Dimities, so as to render their Establishment complete for the general 
furnishing of Bed-rooms. 

HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bed procs Manufac turers, 
196, Tottenham-court-road 














EASE IN WALKING AND COMFORE TO THE FEKI 
MOATMNO BDC . 
T ALL and CO., PATENTEES of the 

LEATHER-CLOTH, or PANNUS CORLUM, BOOTS and 
SHOES for TENDER FEET. Peculiarly soft and easy 

Wellington-street, Strand, leading to Waterloo-brids ondon. 

The Leather-cloth, or Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes, are the 
and easiest ever worn; they yield to the action of the Feet 
2ast pressure, or any drawing or painful effect, and are 
i be the most valuable relief for all who 

ffer from Corns, Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or any Tenderness of the 
eet. They resemble the finest leather, and are cleaned with ordinary 
Dlacking 

Superior Vulcanised India-rubber Over-sho or Goloshes, which 
prevent sliding, and keep the Feet thoroughly dry and warm. An 
accurate fit may be obtained by sending an old boot or shoe. 

Portable Waterproof Dresses for Ladies and Gentlemen, which can 
carried in the pocket Ladies’ Cloaks, with 
comprising Cape, Overalls, and 











with convenience be 
Hoods, 18s.; Gentlemen's Dresses, 
Hood, 21s. the suit; Over-coats, &c 


[)1X0N'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS .—This mild 
aperient Medicine has stood the test of upwards of fifty years, 
during which period its efficacy has been most satisfactorily proved in 
all cases of Disordered Stomach, Dyspepsia, Biliary Derangement, 
Affections of the Liver, Bowels, or Kidneys, as well as in the most 
obstinate cases of Piles; and is patronised by the Faculty generally 
Prepared and sold wholesale by the I etor, Storrington, Sussex ; 
and retail by all respectable Chemists Medicine Vendo 
United Kingdom: in boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., Ils. and « 
Observe that none are genuine but those with “GEORGE DIXON,” on 
the Governme nt Stamp 


QIR “SAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
h MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for r 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, pre: serving 
a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; > as an easy remedy for Sea- sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the v: ala 
nesia as a remedial agent itis u 


essary to enlarge; 
Preparation of Sir James Murray »w the most value 1 by 
fession, Lv« eee 1 


tions usually resul 































as it en 





the use of the article in 
WILLIAM B AILEY, of Wolve 
and iv tail Druggists and Medicine Age 





2 eonsignec 


wholesale ts throughout 





itish Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 
The A idulated Syrup fn batt 8. 2s. each 
Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparati 





m each label in green ink, as fol 


rd Lieutenan:. 


see that his name is stamped 


James Murray, Physician tothe L 





—Self. Acting port able Spring | }\ 


| acknowledged to be the purest metal in existence 


Just published, price 2s 
\ ESSAY 
4 Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds that 
sed by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and effectual 
this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
P HYSI IANS, LONDON 
London: AYLOTT and Co. 8, Paternoster-row. 


ROMMEL TOILET VINEGAR is far 


; post free, 2s, 6d. 





ay oe act 





let, or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 
nents and sick-rooms, Its numerous useful and sanitary pro- 
es render it an eager nsable requisite in all families. 

and 5s.; sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, 
, Ge rard-atreet, Soho, London. 

*,* Be sure > to ask for “ Rimmel's,” as there are many counterfeits. 











and by 








T°? LADIES tis 


to any part < of the country, 
Waist measure only required. 
Densragn sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 
The “ Paris Wove” Stay (white or grey . 10s. 6d. per pair. 
Elastic Bodice pM Repo by the Faculty) 12s. 6d. =f 
Every other variety of Stay, at equally low prices. Families waited 
upon by experienced persons within ten miles of London, free of 





sample STAY, “carriage free, 


on receipt of a Post-office order. 






expense 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 6, Blackfriars-road (near the Bridge), and 
), Stock well-street, Greenwich.—Established 1812. 
i gE) 06h and )=6BUCKL EY’S” PL ATENT 
CONCENTRATED MILK AND CRE LAM, 
its, 3s., and half-pints, 1s. 6d. The Milk producing seven times, 
the Cream tieice, its bulk of ordinary milk and cream. 
COCOA and MIL K, so cheap that a breakfast-cup costs but a penny. 
LISH and FRENCH CHOCOLATE and MILK. 











ARINA and MILK (for Infants and Invalids). 

e of the above are preserved in hermetically-sealed tins, 
inspection of Mr. MOORE (for many years the 
and will 
They ara 


The whol 
under the immediate 
ordinary medical attendant of the Royal Family in London), 
keep sweet in all climates many days after being opened. 
invaluable 
extreme aioe: delicacy of flavour, and economy. 

BORDEN'S PATENT MEAT BISCUIT, 
One pound of which contains the nutriment of 5lbs. of the finest Beef ; 
one — e making Soup sufficient fora meal. Price 3s. per lb. case. 
FRENCH IMPORTED CHOCOLATES in every variety. 








{ 
| 


ON SPERMATORRH@A ; its | 


to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing and tonic lotion for | 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin’ ory Trafalgar-square 
London ; ag rim May, 1544. 


Tru 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Sensloaie ‘Lora GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 
kev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D,, (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street. 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first 
class securitigs, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for fn nvestment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well-as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction af any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 








| either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, toits members. 


to Families, Tourists, Emigrants, and Invalids, from theie | 


a 1 by most of the Provision Merchants, Grocers, and Chemists in | 


own and country, from whom Testimonials can be had. 
M JORE and BUCKLEY 4 Upper East Smithfield, London. 


ee ALE, in 


Quarts and Pints. 

LIEBIG says:—“ The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me 
rded me another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. 
I am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience 
enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of the 
most eminent Eng tah physicians, as a very agreeable and efficient 
t and as a general beverage both for the invalid, and the robust.— 
Giessen, Ms ary 6." 

Influenced by so eminent an 
Allsopp’s Ales exclusively, at 5}, 








Imperial 








authority, I have resolved to sell 
Pall-mall. I guarantee it—first, 


secondly, in the finest condition ; 





genuine rom Burton-on-Trent ; 
and, thirdly, to be bottled in Quarts and Pints of IMPERIAL MEA- 
SURE ONLY. I have laid down some thousands of dozens at 5}, Pall- 
mall, and am prepared immediately to supply— 

Allsopp's P ale Ale, in Imperial Quarts 8s. Od. per doz. 


Ales 





in Imperial! Pints 





lsop} os. Od. ” 
Allso »pp’s Mil ‘ Al n Imperial Quarts Rs. 6d. ” 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Pints 5s. 6d. ” 


Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) 2, in steicae rial 





Os. 6d. ” 





.- 68. 6d. ” 
» for the Publie good. It 
ight to be more gener ty eaowe to Families, that there is a great 
ndvantage in having the Ale fresh—of the year’s brewing—as the tonic 
properties and fragrant bitterness of the Hop are best elicited in the 
fresh state of draught from the Cask. I am, therefcre, pret pared to 
supply ‘ Allsopp’s Pale and Bitter Ales"’ at once, in Cask 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, 18-gallon Casks . 
Allsopp’s Mild Ale, 18-gallon Casks ... 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, 18-gallon Casks. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood by the Public, once for all, that 
whenever my Name appears on Cask or Bottle, the Measure is full, 
true, and Imj al, ithe Ale of the finest, and the Brewers Messrs. 
Allsopp and Sons or 
HARRING TON PARK 


QTRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and 
kJ FORKS, and every useful and elegant article forthe Table and Side- 
board.—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopszate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, and on receipt of EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver Teaspoon, as a 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WATSON 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Stock of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen ; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 6d.; Ts litto, 16s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 
Frames, 21s.; Candle sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process 
A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 
This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted ina 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. a’so renders an extremely 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for —the above are warranted. His 
Stock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex Escapements, in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain 1} yards long. 25s. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 21s. A splendid stock of d Chains, Gem Rin gs, &c., of the 
most unique patterns. On receipt of a draft or Post-office order, goods 
will be sent by return, carriage free, to any part of the kingdom, 
Observe the Address, CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street- 
Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, London 


QIL v EI SUPERSEDED 
REVENTED by RICHARD and 
CHEMICALLY. PURIFIED NICKEL 




























<ER, Beer Merchant, 5}, Pall-mall. 














Guineas. 


















and ROBBERY 
JOHN SLACK’'S 
SILVER, 
table, as Cruet-frames, 


price of Silver, made into every article for the 


Teapots, Candlesticks 





Fiddle Strongest Thread King's 
Pattern Fiddie. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
per Dosen ni - 12s. and 15s. we 30s. 
Dessert ditto ditto 10s. and 13s. 16s 2Is, 25s 
lea Spoons ditto 5s. and 6s. Bs. Ils. 12s. 


Tea-Spx 


stam ps. 





on sent free on receipt of Ten Poste 
BALANCE IVORY TABLE KNIVES. 


A sampl 





| 


Old plated goods made | 


| possibility ofleakage. 


at one-twelfth the | 


} pith of the 


| others of the 


Tables. Desserts Carvers. | 
s. ad. s. a s. a 
314 inch Handle, } 0 9 0 36 
32 inct ) 0 10 0 46 
34 inch ) 0 
4 inct 4 6 
Nickel Handles King F 6 
Kitchen ditt n 6s, € 


RICHARD and jOHN SLAC K Iso sol 
extensive k NICKEL SILVER 
Messrs. Elki n and Co.'s Patent Proc 
guished from sterling Silver. Their Stock 
Japan Tea " Palmer’ s Candle 
every arti Furnishing Iro 






of Pap 


as well as 





1ark 











plain figures, at s1 price 
advantuges of purchasing at their Est 

A most elegant assortment of Br 

mpetition 

Thei talog f Drawings and Prices may be had gratis, or sent 
post free. Orders above 2l. sent carriz free, per rail, within 200 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND (Opposite Somerset 

Hous 
ESTABLISE ) ISLS 





Interest payable in January and July. 
Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 

Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and importany arprove- 
ment 

Tables will be found, by which eredit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses.may be obtained, on application 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 


N. B. Applications j for Agencies may be made to ) the Managing Director. 








GHIR" TS —FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are 


not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 
only at 38, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
through their agents, are requested to observe on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “ FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, Poultry,” 
without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities : 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfect refitting | shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
boating, shooting, and ordin: wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of 
orices and instructions for measurement post a en patterns of thie 
1ew coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stam 

RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 


yr 30 . r +c 
GC HWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 
h MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continu 
to be manufactured upon the largest seale at their several Establish- 
ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of these 
well-known Waters, and the preference they universally command, 
are evidences that their original superior quality over all others is well 
sustained. Every Bottle is protected by a Label with the Name of 
their Firm, without which none is genuine, and it may be hadi of 
nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Importers 
of the German Seltzer Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 
Twenty Years. 














51, Berners-street, London. 


Wy IWIee ODT T7.Tp yr r ‘rT 
~ TRUVE’S SELTZER, VICHY, MARIEN- 
h BAD, and other MINERAL WATERS.—ROYAL GERMAN SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—Under Her Majesty's Especial Patronage.—STRUVE 
and Co. respectfully inform the Medical Profession and the Public that 
their PUMP-ROOM and PROMENADES, offering every facility for a 
Course of Mineral Waters, as perfect and beneficial as at the Natural 
Springs, are now open for the Twenty-ninth Season. Orders for 
STRUVE'S bottled Mineral Waters continue to be executed by GEORGE 
WAUGH and CO. Chemists to the Queen, 177, REGENT-STREET, 
London, and by numerous other respectable eae sin London and the 
Provincial Towns, where a Prospectus may be obtained gratis 

CAUTION.—To guard against worthless imitations, the Public “ga 
please to observe that the name of STRUVE is on the label, as well ¢ 
on both sides of the red ink Stamp over the cork, which has the words 
* Royal German Spa, Brighton,’ unde er the Royal Arms. 


| ae NTS of HOUSES.—BELL’S PATENT 
COLOUR is now established beyond question for permanency, 
destroying all greenish vegetation. May be 
y workman, and only on¢ ghth the cost of oi 
2, and 2 ewt., at 89. 15s. s. each. 
PATENT ELASTIC PAINT, as used at the 
and various other public 
Sold in quantities to cover 150 square 




















beauty, and economy, 
applied by any ording 
paint. In casks of 1 

DAMP WALILS.— 





Tunnel, Zoological Gardens, Regent's-park, 
and private Establishments. 

and guaranteed. 
ZINC 


feet, for 10s. ; 
PATENT MINERAL 
beauty, and permanence, 
Greens and Blue, 7s. per gallon. 
BLACK MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half the usual price, 
only 2s. 6d. per gallon 
NEW P. ATE NT COLOUR FOR INSIDE WORK, may be applied on 
Wood, Stucco, Cement, or over Oil Paint, No smell, and will dry in an 
hour. In¢ ah of 1 ewt. at 14s. 
PATENT INDIA RUBBER PUTTY, never shrinks, 


28s. perewt., or 4s. per stone. 


invaluable for cheapness, 
White, Stone, and Lead, 6s. ; 


PAINTS, 
y for use. 











therefore no 


G. BELL and Co., Steam Mills. 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street 


sondon. 





ES MOIS New Food for Infants.— 


he yT 

Long = of the merits of 5 article (which is prepared from th« 
root of the Canna Coccinea, and called Tous les Mois by the 
plant flowering monthly), has fully esta- 
Arrow Root, Sago, Tapioca, or any other 
amylaceous substance. These, and most other dietetic arti are 
liable to generate acid on the stomach, but it has been satisfactorily 
determined that this is not the case with Tous les Mois. It affords a 
light and nutritious diet for Invalids, Infants, and Children, and, as 
such, is sanctioned by Drs. Johnson, Ryan, and Waterson, and many 
medical faculty. Imported and sold by BUTLER and 
Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London, In 
packets only, at Is. 3d. and 2s. 6d., and tins at 7s.6d. Ask for “ BUT- 
LER’S " Tous les Mois, and observe the address. Attention to this 
caution is necessary, as potatoe flour is frequently substituted on account 
of its cheapness and similarity in appearance, although, as regards 
nutritive quality, it is found to be far inferior. 

DALBY’S CARMINATIVE.—A most safe, ef- 
fectual, and often immediate Remedy for the Wind, Griping Pains, 
Convulsions, and all disorders in the Bowels of Infants. It is also 
equally efficacious in the Cholic and other intestinal disorders in grown 


French, on account of the 
blished its superiority to 





HARDING, 
























persons. Sold wholesale and retail by the Proprietor'’s sole agents, 
BUTLER and HARDING, Chemists, No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's, London sers are further requested 
to observe that’ the * BUTLER and HARDING, 4 
Cc ner of S$ are engraved on the Government 
st is affixed to each bottle of the Carminative, in order to 
d 2 genuine from all other preparations. 





3.—Be par- 
DALBY'S CARMINATIVE.” The ¢ 
Rk, 160, Oxford-street ; DAY 
gh; or through most resy 


WILLIAM 
SANC 
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ask for 
be obtained of J 
20, Waterloo-place, 
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HE mGENT Us por g MIS fr STO nN f tl 59, Pall Mall, June 1853. 
m G an SS1O of the 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the uNireD THOMAS HARRISON 
ATES. By the Rev. CALVIN COLTON, L!.1. Professor of P ublic 
Economy, Trinity College, Author of “ Reasons for Episcopacy, . &e. 
Cowrents :—Definitions. Genius of Christianity, of the Primitive , nT TIRD 
Church, the Church of Rome, the Reformation, the American Episcopal ( LAT E bs OLLI\ IER ; 
Church, as shown from various points. An American Church: man. 
Lew and High Church and Churchmen, &c. &c. = = d : 
8. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's-inn. HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


Second Issue.—6d. each, or 4s. per dozen for distribution 
A PLAIN STATEMENT from the New 
Testament of the PROOFS of the DIVINITY of JESUS 
CHRIST; and of the DIVINITY and PERSONALITY of the HOLY 
GHOST: with an Introduction and Notes, to which is annexed a Table 
of the principal Titles of Jesus Christ, with Scripture Proofs. By the 
Rey. HILKIAH BEDFORD HALL, M,A. Curate of Darlington. 


Pei... — to achieve the object in view."—Critic: London A SUMMER SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN 
Darlington: Printed for the Author, and Sold by CoATEs and FRANKLIN. 


FARMER, High Row; SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and J. HuGues, Lon- 
With a PEEP into the POLAR BASIN. By Commander 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 





don; and W. KAYE, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





New Volume by the Rev.C. BRADLEY. E. A. INGLEFIELD, R.N. With short Notices by Professor 
Published this day in 8vo. price 10s. 6d Dickre, on the Botany, and by Dr. SUTHERLAND, on the 


ERMONS ON SOME OF THE TRIALS, | Meteorology and Geology ; and a New Chart of the Arctic 
DUTIES, and ENCOURAGEMENTS of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. | Sea. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
By the Rev. ©. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury, Brecknockshiré 
4 HAMILTON, a and Co.; and HATCHARD. 
sy the same : 
SERMONS at CL APHAM. 6th Edition. 10.62 A CRUISEIN THE GAN: 
SACRAMENTAL SERMONS. 3rd Edit. 10s. 6¢. The RETROSPECT of a SUMMER JOURNEY WES?- 
PRACTICAL SERMONS for every SUNDAY warp, “From the Great City by Propontic Sea ;” includ- 
in the YEAR. 4th Edition, complete in one volume. 8vo., 12s ing an Ascent of Mount Etna. By WALTER WATSON. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








QOLIC TORS’ “GE NE R AL LIFE 
iN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery-lane, London ‘ 

At the Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders, held at Biographical Memoranda of Arthur 
the Gray’s-inn Coffeehouse, on Tuesday, the 3ist day of May, 1853, : 

William Murray, Esq. in the Chair, it appeared by the Directors Duke of Wellington. 
Report that during the current year 203 Policies had been issued, : Z 
asuaring 93,023 , producing in Annual Preminms 3058/ £ Compiled from his Despatches, Unpublished Letters, Ori- 

‘hat the number of existing Policies was 1,065, assuring ~—sN ginal Documents, Autographs, Transcripts, and Notes of 

Producing in Annual Premiums . : 6,188 conan f wen tended tt ca 

That the Anuual Income of the Soc iety 1 was.. Conversation which were repeated to th W rite! 

That a very careful and minute valuation ofthe Assets and Liabi- 
lities of the Society on the 3lst December last bad been made, in 
which each Policy had been separately valued. 

That although the investments had hitherto yielded from 4 to oT THE LAUREL AND THE PALM. 
cent, and might fairly be expected for many years to come to produce | p s. Cr thor of “ The ee Ce 
4 per cent. at least, the Actuary, in his valuation, had, for the purpose By Mrs, CHALLICE, Auth The Villag 1 Fet 
of avoiding exaggeration, assumed the Funds of the Society would not Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
be improved at a higher rate of interest than 3 per cent ‘ 

That no portion of future Profits on existing Policies had been an- 

icipated for this division, although the present value thereof is 
41,0001, 15s. 5d. On the 15th, 

That the total Assets of the sbiebinc on the 31st De- £ e. & 

959 4 


naam ast ree 7 0 | Preliminary Steps to the Study of the 
b F 1 3 ° 
eee ee . Endowment of Mind. 





» 


















Showing a Balance in favour of the Society of ......... 40,020 18 9 
From which deducting Shareholders’ paid-up cz Api- By NATHANIEL OGLE. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d, 
Bal 6 - ..ceceserercoccseenaseeseceovveqncnccsoes conse ceencsesesence 25,000 0 0 7 


A net Surplus of.... 20 18 bd Shortly, 


remained to the credit of the General or Assurance Fund, and was 


















applicable by way of Bonus to the different parties interested. Of this GERMAN IN FIFTY LESSONS. 
surplus 97701. is to be distributed among the Participating Class of 

Policy-holders, and the residue of W, 18s. 9d. is divisible in equal By AUGUSTUS C. BRAN. 

parts among the Shareholders and those who had introduced Assur F 

ances to the ty. That the holders of Participating Policies receive Being a new and thoroughly Revised oe of his German 











no less than eighty per cent. of the profits arising from assu 
effected on that scale, and the remaining Profits, instead of being, as 
usual in other Companies, appropriated exclusively to the Shareholders, 


Grammar. Demy |2mo. Price 5s. 6d. 















ided a Memoir of the celebrated Earl of 
g beyond dispute lone 





were in this Society divided between the Shareholders and those London: T. HARRISON, 59, Pall Mall. 
the Office, and without in any manner prejudicing the interest of the 
of two and a quarter per cent. per annum on the amount assure d, and 
half per cent. on the paid-up Capital, in addition to the interest of four &e. Be. 
Cc esterfield, provi 

by rotation were ~ 
unanimously re-elected. Discovered. 

N.B. The future Divisions wil n be triennial, and all P 


through whom Policies had been introduced, the Shareholders having 
by the Deed of Settlement consented to relinquish a moiety of their pro- a 
assured. ' | PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
That the gross Profits which had arisen would enable the Proprietors 
equivalent in some cases to upw ards of sixty-one per cent. on the amount ” 
of Premiums paid; to declare a dividend of 2 bd. per r share on t 
per cent, per annum hitherto paid to the shareholders; and also t 
declare gyi extra Commission of seventy-two per cent. on the Commis- 
The Report was received, and Resolutions confirming the same | aythor of every letter acknowledged to | 
unanimously adopted. 
Thanks were voted to the Chairman for his impartial and able con- . s 7 : 
luct in the chair, and the Meeting s¢ parat donde We believe that Mr. Cramp has satisfactorily settled the long dis- 
favour of Lord Chesterfield.—Gloucester Journal 
entitled to participate in four-fifths of the Pre fits ufter payment of . oA . ie “fee - os 
one Premium only, and will be issued free of Stamp-duty to the Subscribers are requested to forward their names to Hope 


portion of the Profits with a view to the extension and prosperity of — — 
to declare a Reversionary Bonus of from one and a quarter to upwards 
Shares of th Society, being an immediate Cash Bonus of ten anda | With Notes, Fac-Simile, Autograph Letters, 
sions already paid on the Premiums received for Assurances. lo which will be a 
Directors and Auditors going out of office Junius Edited by WILLIAM CRAMI 
CHARLES JOUN GILL, Secretary puted point in the world of letters, as to the personality of Junius ir 
Assured. and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


licies will be 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just pul 


MR. THACKERAY’S LECTU RES ON THE 
HUMOURISTS. 


Crown &vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


DR. FORBES’S WORK ON 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. cloth. 


ENGLISH 


IRELAND. 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME OF THE 
OF VENICE 
? 2 & S E A- Ss FO FEF BR. &. 


With numerous Illustrations drawn by the Author. 


GWYNNE NEW STORY 


SILAS 


STONES 


MR. 


SS 22s 


In One V 


Londen: SMITH. ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill 








| yous SEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
All Policies indisputable: payable to holder fourteen days after death 
New and most economical Scale of Premiums. 7 
Loans, on a new system, superseding Building Societies. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Sec retary 


PJAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFI ‘E, 
1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. Established in 1696 
DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. Wm. Ashiey | John Gurney Hoare, Esq 
The Hon. Sir Bi cw Cust | F. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
Arthnr Eden, Es ! Wm. Scott Esq 

John Lettsom Fi iott, Esq. John Spetling, Esq 
James Esdaile 5 sq Henry Wilson, Es 

Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq W. Esdaile Winter, Es 





LIFE DAPARTMENT.—This Office offers a low scale of premiums 
to 1208-MeM ers without participation in profits, or a members’ scale ot 


prevaiums With an annual participation in the whole of the profits after 





five full aO“ual pay 


Hy the Fears 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852, the premiums on all members 
policies were abated 52} per cent.: that is to say 
was reduced t 








Insurances effected before the 24th June next will partic ipat 
year earlier than if effected after that date. 
I IRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected on every description 
of property at the usual rates. By order, 
RICHARD RAY, Secretary 


PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION. 
Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Practitioners, 
Literary Gentlemen, and Others, 

St CURED a PROVISION in the 
ove nt of Permanent Sickness, or Disability from follow- 


ing their Ordinary Occupation, by Payment of a trifling 
Annual Premium to the 


Law Property Assurance and Trust 
Society. 
&> Healthy and Diseased Lives Assured on Advantageous 
Terms. 
WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Seeretary 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 








1 CL aE RIC AL, ME DIC “AL, ‘and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY.—Established 1824 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—T Assured can reside in 
any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, 
Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts of North and South America, 
without ertra el 


harge 
MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF PARTNERSHIP 











The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now previ ted for, the Assur ed will here after rive all the 
b obtainable from a Mutua with, at the same time, com- 
ple dom from liability thus combini ig i fi all the 

tl 





idy invested amounts to 850,000/., and the 
eds 136,0001. per annum 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one 1 








Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at any 
time 

LOANS.—Loans are ad sed on Policies which have been exist- 





ths of f the ir value. 
; last in January 
licies, producing a Bonus 
pe r cent. on the Premiums 


ence five years and upwards, to the extent of 

“ge pe Fiv Bonuses have been de 
1852, the sum of 131,125. was added to the 
varying > with the different ay 8 from 24} to 
i or from 51. to 124 10s. per cent. on the 








PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.- 
prope 





olicies participate in the Profits in 
tion to the number and amount of the Premiums om between 














every division, so th one year’s Premium be received prior to 
the Books b clos any division, t I whicl vas 
paid will obtain its share. The books close for ¢ t Divisi 1 
6; ther re those who effect Policies re the 30th June 

entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits over later 

»F BONUSES.—The next ane ture Bonuses may be 





ceived in Cash, or applied at the opt f the assured in any 
TICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be effected for a 
1 luced rates, and the Premiums for term 

b at most other Safe Offices. 
or CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after 
‘ 1 all ticies are Indisputabdle, except in cases of fraud. 
INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased 

risk 

POLICTES are 
every age, and for any sum on one 









granted on the lives of persons in any station, and of 
5OL. to 10,000! 














PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, h Tr etly; butifa 
1 omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 
The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the inspee- 
tion of the Ass rof Persons desirous to assure 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of t 
Society's Agents, or of ; 


GEORGE. H PINCKARD, Resident Secretary 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London 


*.* The t 1¢ 


a? T isua mmission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


EW MICROSCOPES 
Cc HR OM: AT re MICROSCOPES on the 











nstru 1 of Mr Pritchar Author of A New History of 
i if I n les ng and f rhe Micrographia, or Prac- 
tical Essays M & 5. _ STRAKER su »plies the above at 
five gu 3 Ss l a hew price 
list of M $ \pparatua, ‘ke. 





S TPICTCRERDLAND. and STEREOSCOPIC 











h Pic TURES sLAND and LON l t, Opticians 
i ‘ S Instrument Makers, 4 their stock 
STEREO: PES 1 <inds and in i also to 

larg 1S80F f STEREOSCOPIC I 1€ same 
DAGUERREOTYPI PAPER, and nspar Pi 
t son GLASS. TI , t te and trath in 
t represent n are ur alled 
BLAND a I 153, Fl , London 

WHEN ar SPECTACLES nEQUIRED 

eyes water, o1 8 igued by short 

x t bliged to be frequently ‘ r rel by viewing 
Wher ts cannot be seen without rem g them to an increased 

lista 

Wt nd with one another 
Wher orme I umple.— 
Ww e ar book 
Ww 1 
When st befor 1 
Whe sigh 
Ww 4 f th vi 18 aris 1 be 

laid . & responsible and s 1 opt , ir 

* Preservers" purchased. THOMAS HARKIS a SON'S ¢ YSTAL 

SPECTACLES, if take the first ay ill tainly 

retard its eTess i ve thes t x g ses! 

I S rys l Silv 2l. 2s 

Ss Spe 3 vlasses i. «6S x nged 
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Ee 
TOTICE to PURCHASERS of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.—PFor a limited time, Copies 
of the Seventh Edition will be taken back in Exchange for the Eighth, 
now publishing, on condition that they are in good order, and accom~- 
panied with a payment of 5. 

Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Just pablages, poten, a . Svo. cloth, 


LACKIE’S ILLUS STR: N TED. EDITION of 
D'AUBIGNE'S HISTORY OF THE KEFORMATION. | 
SUBJECT—THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
With Ten Portraits, 
BL ACKIE and Son, London, Edinburgh, ind GI Glasgow. 





MRS. STOWE AND MRS. oe ste ke 
+ few days will be published, price 4s. cloth 
i" ORN ‘ING DEW DROPS. By Mrs. c "LARA 
a LUCAS BALFOUR. With a Preface, written &Pfessly for 
this work, by Mra. STOWE. 
London: W. and F. G. Casn (successors to Charles Gilpi"), 
5, Bishopsgate-street without. 
‘whe 
THE REV. C. BEECHER ON THE “ 8PIRIT iron be Oe ¥! 
This day is published, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 2s.; or by 
REV [EW of the “ SP IRITUAL uM ANT- 
FESTATIONS.” With a Preface for English Readers. 
By the Rev. CHARLES BEECHER 
{Brother of Mra. Beecher Stowe). 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


‘ y r . 
CHAPTER on the WATER CURE. By | 
Dr. WM. M‘LEOD, F.R.C.P.E., and Ben Rhydding Directory. 
In this little work the principles of the water cure are explained an 
illustrated. A full account and description are also given of Ben 
Rhydding, the first water-cure establishment in Europe. 
To be had by inclosing twelve postage stamps, of Mr. HORTON, 
Tikley, Yorkshire. 














BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, } 

Now published, with coloured illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 
THE MARINE BOTANIST: an Introduction | 
to the Study of the BRITISH SEA-WEEDS; containing de- | 
scriptions of all the spe cies, and the best method of preserving them. | 
By ISABELLA GIFFOR Third Edition, greatly improved and | 
enlarged | 

ROBERT FOLTHORP, Royal Library, Brighton; LONGMAN and Co., 

London; and sold by all Bookse llers in the kingdom. 


GRE ECE GRAMMATI $ COMPENDIUM. 

Now ready, a new and improved Edition, demy 12mo. price 3s. bound, } 
TPHE GREEK GRAMMAR of E DWARD | 

WETTENHALL, D.D., T.C.D., Lord Bishop of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. Newly translated and arranged: with an Introduction and 
Notes, compiled from the most eminent Philologists. By GEORGE B. 
WHEELER, A.B. of Trinity College, Dublin. The Eleventh Edition, 
rovised and greatly improved. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co. 8, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





, price 12s. (13s. free by post), with Ten Plates, &c. 
r 
Me SE U 'MS, LIBRARIES, and PICTURE 
GALLERIES, Public and Private: their Formation, Architec- | 

tural Construction, &c.: with the PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1850, and re- | 
marks on its adoption by Scientific Institutions. By JOHN W. and W. 
PAPWORTH, Architects. 

“The whole constitutes a manual of een on a subject of 
great public interest.”—A theneum, April 2, 185. | 





ust published, Price 1 


mdon: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, "Piccadilly. 

A DEMONSTR ATION OF CATHOLIC 

TRUTH, by a PLAIN and FINAL ARGUMENT, AGAINST 

THE SOCINIAN HERESY: a Discourse delivered in All Saints’ 

Church on Good-Friday, 1853. By the Rev. CHARLES BUR- 

TON, D.C.L., F.LS. Incumbent of All Saints’, Grosvenor-square, 
Manchester. 

London: RIVINGTON and Co.; HATCHARD and Co.; SEELEY and 

Co. Manchester: BERESFORD and Gi ALT, 3, Cross-street, and Ducie- 


street. 
nd tT 
1 +r + ne 

C5 SAR’S Cc “OMMEN TARIES ON THE 

JG AL LIC WAR, anda specimen of the Greek Paraphrase, with 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 2 Map, Plans of Battles, 
Sieges, &c., and Three Indexes, Historical, Geographical, and Archwo- } 
logical, by CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Sixth Edition, corrected and | 
enlarged, with additional Annotations, and Three Excursus, by 
GEQKGE B. WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

ae THON'S CICERO. 
». bound in roan, price 6s 

SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, with an 
English Commentary and Historical, Geographical and Legal Indexes, 
by CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Thoroughly revised, corrected, an¢ 
improved, by GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

*,* This volume contains Ten Orations: the first, second, third, and 
fourth against Catiline: those for Archias the Poet; for Marcellus; in 
favour of the Manilian Law; the Second Philippic against Antony ; 
and the oration for Murena. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co. 85, Queen-street, — 
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n roan, price 


FINDLAY’S COMPARATIVE ATLAS OF - ANC ME N T 
AND MODERN GE eros ETH 
One Volume, imp. 4to. price li. 


Cc OMPAR, ATIVE ATLAS OF “ANCIE NT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, comprised in Fifty-four Coloured 
showing the various Divisions of the World as known to the 
and their corresponding Sites and Boundaries in Modern 
Countries: derived from the most authentic Sources. With an a 
duction to Ancient Geography, and an Index, in Two Parts. I. 
Ancient before the Modern Names of Countries, Cities, &c. II. The i 
Modern before the Ancient Nan 
By ALEXANDE R G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 


List of Maps in the Comparative Atlas. 
CLASSICAL MAPS, COMPARATIVE MODERN MAPS. 
Orbis Veteribus Notus .... 2. Eastern Hemisphere. 
Roma. 
Italia Septentrionalis.. 
Italia Media 
Italia Meridionalis .. 
Athena. 
Peloponnesus et Attica 
Grecia Septentrionalis . 
Insule Maris ®gei....... 
Macedonia, T 
Meesia, et Dacia 
. Britannia ....... 
. Insule Britannic 


df 


Maps; 


Ancients, 





Northern Italy 
. Central Italy. 
Southera ialy. 


Southern Greece. 
A rn Greece. 
16 Archipelago. 
‘Tiyria, 


NEP KSPR ARR 


pe et 


North Part of European Turkey 
Englan:!. 
22. Scotland. 
nd. 
. Germania ....... enereacsecses i. rn Germany. 
Vindelicia, Noricum, Rhetia, 
Pannonia, et Iilyrict eee 
$0. Hispania... . 
2. Africa Septe ntriona nlis 
JEgyptus........ 
. Asia Minor... 
. Palestina ........ 
. Syria ... scscesetnansive 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, / 
, et Babylonia . 


ern Germany, &c. 


thern Africa. 


3. Eastern Part of Asiatic Turkey 
Arabia. 
. Imperi um Persieum oeee Persia. 
. India 
pais oy MAPS. 
Western —_——— Africa. 
. Europe rch America. 





. Asia 54, South America. 
London: WitlaM TEGG and Co., 65, Queen-siveet, Cheapside, 
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I. 
THE LAMP AND THE LANTERN; or, 


Light for the Tent and the Traveller. By the Rey. JAMES 
HAMILTON, D.D. Fep. 1s, 6d, cloth. 


1. 
ABBEOKUTA; or, Sunrise within the Tropics. 
An Outline of the Origin and Progress of the Yoruba 
Mission. By Miss TUCKER, Author of “The Rainbow in 
the North.” Fep., 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


It 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST 
OF BOTH WORLDS? By the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. 
Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


IV. 


| A SECOND SERIES of PLAIN SERMONS 


FOR ALL THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF HOLYDAYS 
OF THE YEAR. Preached to a Village Congregation. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR ROBERTS, A.M. Crown §vo, 


(Immediately. 
¥, 


| LA STRANGER HERE; 2 Memorial of One 


to whom to Live was Christ and to Die was Gain. By the 
tey. H. BONAR, D.D. Author of “ The Night of Weep- 
ing,” &c. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


VIL 
CHRIST OUR LIFE; in its Origin, Law, 


and End. By the Rev. JOSE p Ht ANGUS, B. D. Crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 


vit, 


|SELECT LETTERS AND REMAINS; 
from the the MSS. of the late Rev. W. H. HEWIT SON’ 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE. 2 vols. crown 6vo. 
10s. cloth. 


Vill. 


| HOURS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
Translated from the German of Professor THOLUCK. 
With an Introductory Preface by the Rev. H. BONAR, 
D.D. Fep. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


IX. 


THE SEVEN ATTRIBUTES OF 


JEHOVAH : a Course of Lent Lectures preached in 
Sandgate Church. By the late Rev. S. J. GAMBIER. 
Edited from his Notes. Fep. 3s. cloth. 


x. 
A LARGE TYPE EDITION of MORNING 
and NIGHT WATCHES. By the Author of “The Faith- 
ful Promiser.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. eloth. 


xi. 


THE APOSTASY: a Commentary on 
2 Thess. chap. ii By the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. Fep. 
2s. cloth. 


xIL 


NOTES AND NARRATIVES OF A SIX 
YEARS’ MISSION, principally among the DENS 
LONDON. By R. W. VANDERKISTE, late London City 
Missionary. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


XIII, 


MEMOIR of the Rev. W. H. HEWITSON, 
of Dirleten. By the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE. New 
Edition, crown 8yo. 5s cloth. 


XIV, 

QUEECHY, and THE WIDE WIDE 

WORLD. Witt Illustrations by Gitpert. Each Work 

may be had in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d.; or in 2 vols. 4s. 
cloth. 


Xv. a 
| THE YOUNG MAROONERS ON THE 


FLORIDA COAST. By G. F. GOLDING. With Ilustra- 


tions. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


xvtI 

A VOLUME OF FAMILY PRAYERS. 

By the Author of “‘ The Faithful Promiser,” «ec. Crown 
8yo. (Jn the press. 


XVIT. 


TWENTY PICTURES FROM SWITZER- 


LAND. By Dr. C.ESAR MALAN. Fep. [Shortly. 


XVUL 
SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON: 
Study for Young Men. By the Rev. T. BINNEY. Crown 
8yo. uniform with “The Best of Both Worlds.” 
(Un the press. 
XIX. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD WILLIAMS, 


Surgeon in the Missionary Expedition to Patagonia, Terra 
del Fuego. By the Rey. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. ‘Crown 
8vo0. [Jn preparation. 
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RIAGE.—Just published, 
ATRIMON Y: a Pamphlet on Matrimonial 


N Alliances, which merits the attention of those who wish to 
ettle honourably in Life. By.a CLERGYMAN. 


To be had free, by inek ls. or twelve postage stamps to 
Mr. WATSON, Clerical Robert-street, Adelphi. 

This day is published, in 8vo., price 14s, cloth, the SECOND EDITION, 
RBVISED AND mane, with a lithographed fac-simile of the 
correc oted f folio of 1 

NOTES and "EMEN DATIONS to the TEXT 

of SHAKESPEARPF'S PLAYS, from early Manuscript Corrections 

a a 7 4 the folio, 1632, in the possession of J. PAYNE COLLIER, 
8q., FS. 





WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, with Portait of the Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
T HE THISTLE and the CEDAR of 
LEBANON, containing the Travels of the Author, Domesti¢ Life 
in Syria, the comparative influences of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Faiths in Syria, and the present state of the Turkish 
Empire, &c. &c. By HABEEB RISK ALLAH EFFENDI, M.B.C.8, 
London: JAMES MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street, 


GALIGNANI'S PARIS GUIDE. 
Just ready, an entirely New and Corrected Edition of 
7 
G ALIGNANI’S GUIDE to PA RIS, compiled 
from the best authorities, revised and verified by personal in- 
spection, and arranged on an entirely new plan, with Map ene Plates. 


18mo. 10s. 6d. bound. May be had without Plates, 7s. 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
L! ECTURES DEVE LOPING a NEW 
4 PHILOSOPHY pd PHYSICS. By ROBERT FORFAR. 
o, by the same Aut hor, 
ANAL YTICAL "p HYSICS, or TRINOLOGY - 


a New Theory of Physical Science. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street, London ; JAMES Woop, 
88, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, 8vo. pp. 24, p 





Just publtehed, price Is. 6d. <i ls. 8d.) 
NOTES ON TH 


((AUSES OF FIRES in Buildings, arising 


from Grates, Furnaces, Stoves, Water, and Gas; or, WHICH IS 
THE SAFEST of the various methods of warming Buildings. By 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Architect and Surveyor to the Alliance 
Assurance Company. 


London: C. and E. LAYTON, 150, Flect-street. 





. Just published, price 5s. feap. 8vo. 
AOCOON: an Essay on the Limits of 

4 Painting and Poetry. Translated from the German of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. By E. C. BEASLEY, one of the Tutors of Lea- 
mington College. With an Introduction, by the Rev. 1. BURBIDGE, 

L.D., Master of Leamington College. 

London: LONG MAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. Edinburgh 
BLACKWOOD and Sons. Oxford: F. MacPHERSON, Rugby 
CROSSLEY and BILLINGTON. 





Just ready, 8vo., cloth, price &s. 
HE HISTORY of RELIGIOUS INTOLE- 


RANCE in SPAIN; or, an Examination of some of the newer 
which led to that Nation's Decline. Translated from the original 
Spanish of Senor Don Adelpho de Castro. By THOMAS PARKEK, 
Translator of ‘‘ The History of the Spanish Protestants, and their 
Persecution by Philip IL.” With a Portrait of the Author on Steel, 
from a Daguerreotype taken in Spain. 

London : W. and F. G. CASH (successors to Charles Gilpin), 

5, Bishopsgate-street without. 





ust published, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
HE WORKING MAN’S WAY in the 


WORLD; or, the Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. 

“None can read it without feeling himself a better, a more cheerful, 
a more contented and a wiser man. We cordially wish it all the lite- 
rary success it so eminently deserves."—Weekly News. 

“We are disposed to set a high value on the ‘ Working Man's Way 
in the World.’ "—Tait's Magazine. 

“The stamp of reality marks out this antobiography."-—Leader. 

London: W, and F. G. CASH (successors to CHARLES GILPIN), 
5, Bishopsgato-streot without. 
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t out, crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s., 


Jus 
INT? 
HE HALF-CENTURY: its History, Palitical 
and Social, 1800 to 1850. By WASHINGTON WILKS. | Witha 
Chronological Table of Contents and a Tabular Arrangement of the 
Principal ——- of State from 1800 to 1850, Second Edition, revised, 
and 1 y Chapter. 
“ Containing in inte! Higent digest of contemporaneous history from 
the pen of a decided reformer and earnest thinker." —Western Times. 
“ A concise and well-brought-together history, clearly written, and 
full of useful information.”—Economist. 
“In a style at once unpretending and agreeable—full of well-digeste? 
information.”—Church of England Quarterly Review. 
London: W. and F. G. Casi (successors to CHARLES GILPIN) 
5, Bishopegate-strvet without. 
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HE 
Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. 

trait. Tenth Thousand. 

‘This constitutes one of the most tender, beautiful, and instructive 
and edifying narratives that for a long time has come under our 
notice. . . We anticipate for it a very extended popularity and 
usefulness among the mothers and daughters of England.”—Christian 
Ww ttness. 

This volume deserves a large circulation, and we feel it a pleasure 
to commend its perusal to the various classes of our readers, especially 
to those whose sex may enable them to tread in Mrs. Sherman's steps.” 


t ready, Sia, 8vo. cloth, price be, 


Ju 
PAS TORS WIFE; a Memoir of Mrs. 


By her HUSBAND. With a Pot- 


| —Nonconformist, 


London: W. and F, G, Casi (successors to CHARLES GILPIN), 
5, Bishopsgate-street without. 

Third Edition, just pebiishe. p price 21s, 

HISTORY OF NFUSORIAL 

4 ANIMALCULES, LIVING ¥.. F ‘OSSIL. By ANDREW 

PRITCHARD, Esq., M.R.1., Author of the ‘* Micrographia,” &c. 

The author, in preparing for the third time a Manual on the subject 
of the Infusoria, hopes to maintain the position ceded to him on the 
two former occasions. In 1834, he completed a Natural History & 
Animalcules, which gave general satisfaction to the microscopic ob- 
server, and opened a new era on that subject in this country. In 1841, 
the first edition of a History of Infusoria, Living and Fossil, was pub- 
lished, in which the magnificent discoveries of Ehrenberg were brought 
before the English reader, and a vast advance made to our knowledge 
of Animalcules recorded. In the present attempt the recent discoveries, 
both Foreign and English, are collected and digested, especially those 
of Ehrenberg, Siebold, Kiitzing, Dujardin, Stein, Bailey, Ralfs, Bright- 
well, and Niigeli. All the numerous genera and species of those 
beautifu shelled organisms, the Bacillaria (Diatomem, Naviculer, 
Desmides), are described, and fcr the first time collected into one 
volume. This work is designed as a hand-book for Microscopic ob- 
servers, Physiologists, Botanists, and Geologists. It contains a general 
history of the subject; the various systematic classifications proposed ; 
instructions for procuring and exs amining Animalcules, and a minute 
account of their structure, propagation, &c. It occupies 712 pages, and 
is illustrated by 24 engravings on copper, and numerous woodcuts. 
Nearly every genus is figured. 

“We can sincerely say there Is no work extant in which so much 
valuable information concerning the Infusoria can be found, and every 
microscopist should add it to his library.”"—Stliman's American Journal, 
March, 1853. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








| Lonpon: Printed and Published by JouNn CROCKFORD, of 103, Stan- 
hope-street, Mornington Cre: scent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, i3 
the City of Westminster, on W , June 15, 1853. 
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